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Wushu, a popular activity among the workers 


Workers’ Spare Time Cultural Life . 


The Wuhan Boiler Factory in Hubei Province has 
more than 8,000 employees. While making every effort 
to develop production, the workers’ spare time cultural 
and recreational activities are also a focus of much 
attention. The factory has established 19 associations 
with more than 6,000 members including readers, 
athletes, singers, dancers, philatelists, anglers and plant 
lovers. 


Peng Youjin (front), deputy director of the factory, is 


also the captain of the factory's long-distance running S p OT L | G HT 


team. Peng has been running six years. 
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He Guoliang (right), an old worker, 


teaches his friend how to grow a miniature 


tree. 


Model worker Wang Xuegong 
is an active philatelist 


Lathe worker Wang Yanping and her husband, both core members of the 


factory’s song and dance association, teaching their son to sing. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WEEK 


Better Party Work Style Stressed 

Speaking at the recent Sixth Plenary Session of the Central 
Commission for Discipline Inspection, Chen Yun underscored 
three points for improving the Party work style — developing 
ethics, preventing infiltration of capitalist ideology and affixing 
responsibilities to Party committees and discipline inspection 
commissions (p. 4). 


Reforms Intuse Life Into Enterprises 

Urban economic reforms, unfolded in all fields last Octo- 
ber, have yielded initial results in 870 of China’s 5,800 state 
enterprises. The Northwest No. 5 Cotton Mill discussed here 
is a typical one which has seen a steady increase both in gross 
industrial output value and profit during the last eighteen 
months (p. 6). 


Baoshan Steel Complex Picks up Steam 

Although steel production in the world at large is de- 
clining, China has stepped up construction of Baoshan Steel 
in Shanghai in an attempt to achieve self-sufficiency in high- 
grade steel products. Once completed, the mammoth project 
will boost China’s steel output by several million tons per 
year (p. 8). 


Sino-US Relations Hinge on Taiwan Issue 

Sino-US relations face both great opportunities and poten- 
tial crises. The major obstacle to the further development of 
the relations remains the Taiwan issue, which can only be 
removed by the United States through its implementation of 
the principles laid out in the three Sino-US communiques 


(p. 21). 
Air Raid Condemned Worldwide 


Most countries and international organizations condemned 
Israel who sent six warplanes to bomb the PLO headquarters 
in Tunisia on October 1. As usual, the United States attempted 
to shelter it from punishment (p. 12). 


Soviets Launch Major Diplomatic Initiative 

Taking advantage of his visit to Paris, Soviet leader Mik- 
hail Gorbachev unveiled the Kremlin’s much-vaunted proposals 
on nuclear disarmament. The move is seen by many observers 
as a Soviet initiative aimed at winning over Western Europe 
before the US-Soviet summit next month in Geneva (p. 11). 
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Power Transfer: Smooth Sailing 


by AN ZHIGUO 


Political Editor 


The most impressive aspect of 
the National Chinese Communist 
Party Conference and the 5th Plen- 
ary Session of the 12th CPC Cen- 
tral Committee, which concluded 
about three weeks ago, was the 
promotion of a group of younger 
Party members, who are both 
politically and professionally 
sound, to the Party’s central 
leadership to supersede some re- 
tired aging cadres. 


In a world where coups and 
power succession crises can 
often provoke political unrest, the 
Party’s smooth and orderly transi- 
tion of power has been widely ac- 
claimed as a pioneering political 
move as well as an indication of 
China’s political stability. 


Although somewhat limited, the 
reshuffle is spectacular when con- 
sidering the composition of the 
Party Central Committee, the 
Political Bureau and the Secre- 
tariat. 


In the Central Committee, which 
holds supreme authority of the 
Party, 65 members stepped down 
from their posts. Most of these 
members, representing 18 percent 
of the total committee, are about 
70 years old. In their place, 64 
new members were promoted, all 
in their 40s and early 50s. 
Most of these new alternate and 
full members have worked for 
a few years in important positions 
and are comparatively well educat- 
ed. Some hold positions in prov- 
inces and autonomous regions, 
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while others serve at military area 
commands and the Party, state 
and army departments. 


While the changes in the Central 
Committee are significant, the Po- 


litical Bureau experienced the 
greatest turnover. Ten of the 
original 27 members have 


stepped aside, including veteran 
revolutionaries Ye Jianying, Xu 
Xianggian, Nie Rongzhen and 


Deng Yingchao, all of whom are - 


in their 80s. Their successors, Hu 
Qili, Tian Jiyun and Li Peng, are 
in their 50s, and Qiao Shi, Wu 
Xuegian and Yao Yilin are all in 
their 60s. This reduces the age of 
the present 22-member decision- 
making elite to an average of 68 
years old, about five years younger 
than that of its predecessor. 


The only significant change in 
the Standing Committee of the 
Political Bureau is outgoing Ye 
Jianying. The original Standing 
Committee members, Hu Yaobang, 
Deng Xiaoping, Zhao Ziyang, Li 
Xiannian and Chen Yun, remain 
at their posts. 


“With the turnover, the 44-year- 
old head of the General Office of 
the Party Central Committee, 
Wang Zhaoguo, was promoted to 
the Secretariat, along with Tian 
Jiyun and Li Peng, and becomes 
the youngest in the group. In addi- 
tion, two alternate members, 61- 
year-old Qiao Shi and a former 
textile worker, 50-year-old Hao 
Jianxiu, were made full Secretariat 
members. Their promotion and 


‘the withdrawal of Xi Zhongxun, 


Gu Mu and. Yao Yilin— all in 
their 70s or late 60s— make the 
group, which handle the Central 


* 


ep 


Committee’s work, 


day-to-day 
more vigorous and dynamic. 


Many factors have contributed to 
the Party’s smooth reshuffle. First 
and foremost is the fact that: 
the Party’s decision to abolish 
lifelong tenure in leading 
posts and its principle of pro- 
moting younger people who are re- 
volutionary-minded and better edu- 
cated have been warmly support- 
ed by the people. The reshuffle 
also was made easier by the veteran 
cadres’ readiness to hand down 
their important tasks to the young 
in the interest of the Party and the 
people. The third factor is the 
training of these. cadres from the 
third-echelon who have both 
ability and political integrity. 


Last, but not the least, is the 
way the reshuffle has been carried 
out, representing a well-planned, 
gradual transition in which the old 
and new generations closely co- 
operated. 


The shake-up, though impres- 
sive, is not the end of the entire 
process. It will continue from the 
central down to the grass-roots 
level of the Party organization, as 
national construction and struc- 
tural reform go on in depth. 


There has been worldwide con- 
cern over whether China’s current 
policies could be carried on with- 
out cease. The continuity of polli- 
cies depends primarily on whether 
they are correct and have popular 
support. The promotion of a group 
of young, capable policy-supporters 
to the leadership will, organiza- 


tionally, guarantee political con- 


tinuity. 
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LETTERS 


About Religious Freedom 


As a black Panamanian Mos- 
lem, I am grateful for the privilege 
and opportunity to express my 
thoughts concerning the Chinese 
people. Many years ago the media 
often spoke of the “‘bamboo cur- 
tain,” which has since been torn 
down, leaving China wide 
open. The articles on religi- 
ous freedom appearing in Beijing 
(Review captivated my attention 
not only because Islam is my way 
of life, but because in many other 
countries Moslems do not have fe- 
ligious freedom. Your socialist sys- 
tem is to be admired because of 
the progress you have made since 
1949. The Marxist doctrines, in- 
jected with Chinese philosophy, 
have been a success. China, with 
her 4 million member armed 
forces, has not even a single sol- 
dier on foreign soil. This respect 
for rights of other nations should 
make China a forerunner as a 
world peace maker. 

Zaakir Daaniyaal 
El Dorado, Panama 


Comments and Suggestions 


] find your magazine very in- 
formative. I also like your simple 
language and direct style and lim- 
ited sloganeering. Please con- 
tinue the series on China’s mod- 
ernization drive and related is- 
sues. These articles help us under- 
stand China’s policies and direc- 
tions and also dispel rumours and 
ugly accusations of China’s becom- 
ing another imperialist nation. 

Marietta P. Goco 
Quezon City, the Philippines 


1 read almost all of Beijing Re- 
view, but sometimes don’t com- 
pletely read the articles filled with 
numbers and percentages. 


The “China” (in French edition) 
and “International” columns are 


always very interesting. 1 also ap- 
preciated the articles about the 
Long March and the recent re- 
ports on the Anti-Japanese War. 
All the articles, both on Chinese 
ancient and modern history, are 
also fascinating. 


The tourist articles capture my 
attention as well. The article about 
a waterfall in Guizhou Province 
in the current issue of BR also was 
very nice. 


One more thing, many of your 
advertisements for Chinese books 
on the back cover have interested 
me, particularly “Chinese village 
Close-Up,” “The 1911 Revolu: 
tion” and “Highlights of Tibetan 
History.” It’s a pity they are all in 
English since we know very little 
English. We hope you'll translate 
them into French if not, you should 
cancel these advertisements from 
the French edition of the magazine. 


Your articles on self-criticism are 
also very impressive. 


Cecile et Michel Colas 
Paris, France 


Beijing Review provides our 
Western people a clear and true 
picture of changing China. 


I think you should publish some 
articles about the state of tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine and relat- 
ed areas. The articles on these 
areas are too limited, and the 
world needs better understanding 
of this ancient medical science. 


Overall, every week we look 
forward to receiving this varied 
and interesting magazine. 


Jose Argue A. 
Barcelona, Spain 


Last autumn, J travelled to Gui- 
lin and Kunming. On the bank of 
Tianchi Lake, the guide told me 
about Ne Er, the composer of the 
Chinese National Anthem and 


other popular songs who is hon-| 
oured with a tomb there. The 
guide, however, didn’t give me 
details of the composer’s life. I 
wish you would publish an article 
on Ne Er, who was drowned in 
Japan, and his main works. 
Sakuichiro Kamai 
Saitama, Japan 


Don’t Allow Tragedy to 
Be Repeated 


Your magazine (issue No. 32, in 
its Japanese edition) carried an 
article commemorating the 40th 
anniversary of the victory against 
fascism, which described the true 
tragic history of the anti-Japanese 
war with a host of valuable ma- 
terials. In one picture of the Nan- 
jing massacre, a group of Jap- 
anese soldiers watched with 
cold-blooded expressions as inno- 
cent Chinese were buried alive. 
They watched the massacre as if 
nothing had happened. How can 
we tolerate such cruel attitudes, 
which treat people like pigs and 
dogs? 


History showed, the Japanese 
militarists wanted to rule the 
world by force. “Force worship,” 
with its nature of aggression and 
cruelty, has long been thoroughly 
exposed. Only through punishment 
by the iron fists of the world’s peo- 
ple has ‘‘force worship” disappear- 
ed today. However, if Japan does 
not think about and repent its past 
aggression, it may again follow the 
same disastrous road, and reveal 
its aggressive nature — from bul- 
lying small and weak nations to 
intruding into other countries by 
force. This should draw the vigi- 
lance and attention of the Japanese 
people. 


Kazuhiro Sakigama 
Fukuoka, Japan 
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Xinjiang Proud of 30 Years of Growth 
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Modern buildings have sprung up in Urumqi in recent years. 


On the left is the 12-storey Science and Technol- 


ogy Hall. On the right is the office building of the standing committee of the regional People's Congress. 


A colourful parade of more than 
30,000 people of different national- 
ities down Urumgi’s main streets 
on October 1 culminated the cele- 
brations of the 30th anniversary 
of the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous 
Region in northwest China. 


The parade was part of a rally 
in the region’s capital attended by 
150,000 people, including members 
of a central government delegation 
headed by Wang Zhen, vice-chair- 
man of the Central Advisory Com- 
mission. 


This red-letter day was described 
by the people of Xinjiang as ‘“‘a 
day of double happiness” because 
it coincided with the 36th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. As dawn 
broke, participants in the parade 
marched towards the centre of the 
city, beating drums, blowing suona 
horns and playing various other lo- 
cal instruments. 


Soon after the start of the event, 
a message from the Central Com- 
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mittee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, the National People’s Con- 
gress and the State Council was 
read by Wang Zhen, who led the 
army into the region in 1949. The 
message congratulated Xinjiang for 
having made progress in fields such 
as industry, urban construction, 
defence and education over the 
past three decades. 


“Xinjiang’s advancements have 
laid a sound foundation for build- 
ing the region into one of the most 
important bases for the nationwide 
modernization programme,” the 
message said. While also remark- 
ing on the unity of the region’s na- 
tionalities, the message said further 
strengthening of the region’s unity 
would guarantee economic pro- 
gress. The message also urged Xin- 
jiang officials to be flexible and 
take measures appropriate to local 
conditions in its economic reforms. 

At an assembly attended the day 
before by 3,000 local officials, 
Wang Zhen announced a package 
of central government policies de- 


signed to give Xinjiang an econom- 
ic boost. 


These policies include granting 
greater decision-making power to 
enterprises; promoting manufac- 
turing (particularly goods sought 
by different nationalities in the re- 
gion); and encouraging local au- 
thorities, collectives and individ- 
uals to tap mineral resources and 
turn the region into an industrial 
base of raw materials for the en- 
tire country. 


Wang also suggested that Xin- 
jiang’s rural economic structure be 
adjusted’ so that animal husbandry 
and fruit farming develop hand in 
hand with grain production. These 
three areas of endeavour should 
become pillars of the region’s agri- 
cultural economy, Wang said. 


Wang called for Xinjiang to 
open its gate still wider to other 
parts of the country and the world. 
Under the guidance of the state’s 
policies, Xinjiang should expand 
its economic and trade links with 
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neighbouring countries and re- 


gions, Wang said. He added that © 


steps should be taken to attract 
foreign funds to help explore coal, 
nonférrous metals, oil, natural gas 
and other mineral resources. 


Wang also asked that greater at- 
tention be given to improving edu- 
cation in the region, as well as to 
the training of minority people in 
management and technology. 


To support the region, Wang 
said, the state would provide the 
necessary financial assistance while 
urging Xinjiang to rely on its peo- 
ple’s hard work. 


Xinjiang was liberated peaceful- 
ly in August, 1949, and on October 
1, 1955, the Xinjiang Uygur Auton- 
omous Region was founded. Ac- 
cording to Wang Enmao, first 
secretary of the region’s Party 
committee, progress made in Xin- 
jiang over the past three decades 
has been remarkable. The region’s 
gross agricultural output value in 
1984 topped 4.55 billion yuan, al- 
most four times more than that of 
1955, and a six-fold increase over 
that of 1949. Xinjiang’s previously 
negligible industry has grown to 


- include 4,300 various enterprises 


in steel, coal, oil, power, machin- 
ery, nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
textiles, tobacco and food and 
leather tanning. The region’s gross 
industrial output in 1984 reached 
5.98 billion yuan, a 14.6-fold in- 
crease over 1955 and 64 times over 
that of 1949. Transportation and 
communications also have made 
large strides, especially in the areas 
of highways, railways, air routes 
and pipelines. 


In the last 30 years, the number 
of colleges in the region has in- 
creased from three to 14; second- 
ary schools, from 79 to 2,325; and 
primary schools, from 2,014 to 
8,253. The student enrolment has 
increased from 420,000 in 1955 to 
near 3 million today. 


The number of government em- 


ployees and professionals of minor- 
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State Plan Fulfilled, Zhao Says 


The targets set in the Sixth Five- 
Year-Plan (1981-85) are expected 
to be met and even exceeded, said 
Premier Zhao Ziyang. 


At a reception in Beijing on 
September 30 celebrating the 36th 
anniversary of the People’s Re- 
public, Zhao said China’s econom- 
ic situation is improving and its 
task of securing a strong financial 
foothold has largely been accom- 
plished. 


In his toast, Zhao said the 
Party’s national conference and 
the fourth and fifth plenary ses- 
sions of the 12th Central 
Committee represented a _ mile- 
stone in the Party’s history and 
succeeded in securing the con- 
tinuity of the Party’s line and the 
stability of the Party’s collective 
leadership. “The Party will be 
better able to fulfil its historical 
mission of leading the people of 


all nationalities in economic re- 
forms and national reconstruction 
and in promoting the great cause 
of the country’s reunification,” 
Zhao said. 


Zhao also said that in develop- 
ing the economy, China must do 
a good job in pumping new life 
into the nation’s numerous. enter- 
prises. China also must strengthen 
its macroeconomic control over 
investments in fixed assets. 
He called on the Chinese to 
improve the economic efficiency of 
enterprises, so as to ensure sus- 
tained, stable and co-ordinated 
growth of the nation’s economy. 


“Top. priority will be given to 
the current economic reforms and 
its systematic delivery. We will 
lay a foundation over the next five 
years or more for a vigorous so- 
cialist economic structure. with 
Chinese characteristics,” he said. 


a 


ity ethnic backgrounds in Xinjiang 
also has increased since the found- 
ing of the autonomous region. As 
of 1984 cadres of minority nationa- 
lities numbered 192,000, account- 
ing for 44.4 percent of the total 
number of local officials. The 


number of technical personnel the 
same year was 115,000, a 45-fold 
increase over 1955. Many of the 
trained personnel in Xinjiang have 
taken leading posts in Party and 
government ‘organizations, as well 
as in businesses. 
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News in Brief 


A 850-metre section of the 
‘Great Wall was opened 
recently in jixian” County, 
Tianjin. Municipality aft 
ten “months oe ye 


lieved to ha 
about 1,400 ¥ 


humat egg 
womb — an 


fertilization, the egg, which J 
was taken from a 29-year-old 
woman, split into three cells | 
within 40 hours and into a 
: dozen two days later. Doc- 
iors are now carrying out 
tests. for implanting arth _ 
ficially fertilized eggs. 


* * * : 

A Chinese. publishing | 
house’ specializing in books 
by Overseas Chinese will pay 
Taiwan authors fin US 
dollars, the overseas edition | 
of “People’s: Daily. reported. | 


According: to. the news. 
paper, the publishing com- 
pany this: year will print 120 
books. written “by: overseas 
Chinese..55 from. Vaiwan. 


* * * 


New regulations. to | pre- 
vent water pollution. were 
passed recently by the Stand- 
ing. Committee of the Beijing 
Municipal People’s» Con- 
gress. Under the new law, 
no ‘construction — projects 
likely to: cause pollation will 
be allowed near’a source of 
drinking ‘water. 


The region’s achievements have 
been attributed to sound leadership 
and attention of the Party Central 
Committee and the State, and 
to the vigorous aid of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army and the 
the rest of the country. From 1950 
to 1984, the central government 
subsidized the region with 15.4 bil- 
lion yuan in financial assistance 
and invested 14.4 billion yuan in 
the region’s construction. 


While assessing its achieve- 
ments, the secretary called on Xin- 
jiang’s officials to “work hard, 
making even greater success. in 
socialist modernization and bring 
prosperity to the region.” 


Baoshan Paves Way 
For Modernization 


At a time when steel mills in the 
West are slashing production to 
suit the dwindling demands of a 
“sunset industry,” workers at 
the Baoshan Iron and Steel Com- 
plex in Shanghai celebrated as 
their factory turned out its first 
products last month. The event in- 
dicated the beginning of a robust 
takeoff for the Chinese steel in- 
dustry. 


The largest and most costly 
project ever undertaken in China, 
Baoshan Steel is modelled after 
two of Japan’s factories believed to 
be among the best in the world’s 
steel industry. The two-phase con- 
struction on the 12-square-kilo- 
metre iron and steel “town” at the 
Changjiang (Yangtze) River 
estuary began on December 23, 
1978. The first stage, which has 
just ended, will enable Baoshan 
to put its Japanese and German 
equipment and technology into 
operation, producing 3 million 
tons of iron and 3.12 million tons 
of steel every year. Following the 
completion of the second phase of 
construction around 1990, the 


complex will tnen begin operating 
at full capacity, boosting China’s 
steel output by several million tons. 


The mammoth project was de- 
signed to meet China’s moderniza- 
tion needs. Steel output in China 
averages a meagre 0.04 ton per 
capita, more than 20 times less 
than Japan’s average. In terms of 
quality as well, Chinese steel prod- 
ucts lag well behind those of the 
West’s  steel-producing nations. 
Each year China spends several 
billion US dollars on imported 
steel products at prices that in 
1984 alone rose from US$1,000 to 
US$1,800 per ton. As the moder- 
nization process advances, the 
Chinese government has been 
faced with a difficult choice — 
whether to continue buying the 
“eggs” — batches after batches of 
foreign steel, or to solve the prob- 
lem by buying a “hen” which 
would lay the “eggs.” 


China chose the second way out 
by starting its “hen” — the Bao- 
shan complex. The reason for the 
decision was justified, but the 
timing was not. When the decision 
was made in 1977, the decade-long 
chaos of the “cultural revolution” 
was just ending and the country 
was struggling along the brink of 
bankruptcy. The whopping 20 
billion yuan — averaging 20 yuan 
per Chinese— was then well 
beyond the state’s financial reach. 


The problem was compounded 
by a miscalculation of the costs. 
At first it was estimated that the 
project needed to import 280,000 
tons of Japanese equipment at 
US$4,000 per ton. A visiting Chi- 
nese delegation in Japan, however, 
was shocked to learn that 570,000 
tons of equipment were needed 
and that the price per ton had shot 
up to US$6,500. The Chinese had 
no alternative but to increase the 
investment. 


Getting the huge sums of money 
needed was obviously a difficult 
task. When China started to en- 
force tight fiscal policies at the 
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end of 1980, construction in Bao- 


shan came to an abrupt halt. Plan- ~ 


ners were already considering ways 
to write the project off at minimal 
losses. 
however, that abandoning the proj- 
ect would be costly, considering 
the amount of money they would 
have to pay the Japanese as com- 
pensation for. scrapping the con- 
tracts and to maintain the moun- 
tains of equipment already shipped 
in. 


After carefully weighing the 
pros and cons, the State Council 
decided to press on with the proj- 
ect, and construction was resum- 
ed in August 1981 at a reduced 
speed. 


The location of the giant steel 
complex also was once the centre 
of controversy. Many argued that 
Shanghai’s alluvial topography was 
too soft and that it would be ex- 
pensive to drive steel piles into the 
earth to prop up the heavy equip- 
ment. But the advantages of the 
location in Shanghai soon became 
evident. First, the riverside location 
makes transportation convenient 
and cheap, since 97 percent of the 
raw materials — much from over- 
seas —- and 70 percent of the prod- 
ucts will be shipped by boat ins- 
tead of by train. Second, Shanghai, 
with its advanced technology and 
a large contingent of experts and 


A glimpse of 
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Officials soon discovered, 


professionals, is the only city in 
China capable of undertaking a 
complicated project where one 
false step could mean huge finan- 
cial losses. This has been borne 
out in Baoshan’s seven years of 
painstaking, and sometimes uncer- 
tain, development. 


Baoshan has, for example, bene- 
fited from the wisdom of a Shang- 
hai “think tank’?—-an advisory 
group of about 30 professors and 
engineers. 


To build the complex’s raw ma- 
terial yard, a blueprint provided 
by the Japanese called for the use 
of 162,000 steel piles at a cost of 80 
million yuan. But members of the 
“think tank,” after repeated surveys 
and calculations, cut the number 
of piles by 60,000, without en- 
dangering the quality of the struc- 
ture and saving 30 million yuan. 


When displacement occurred 
among the piles already driven in 
1980, giving rise to the rumour that 
the project was in danger of sink- 
ing into the Yangtze, a Shang- 
hai engineer vetoed an expensive 
foreign plan and successfully rem- 
edied the situation at a much 
lower cost. In 1978, the Japanese 
asked an exorbitant price for a 
200-metre-high steel chimney-need- 
ed for Baoshan’s sintering plant. 
A Changsha engineer designed a 


Baoshan Steel. 


different chimney, which was 
erected for 7 million yuan less than. 
that offered by the Japanese. 


These examples epitomize a na- 
tion determined to make its largest 
construction project work. “So 
much is at stake,” said Zhu Erpei, 
a chief administrator at Baoshan. 
“We cannot afford to fail in this 
endeavour,” 


For seven years the immense 
project has employed 60,000 
workers from China’s eight major 
metallurgical construction com- 
panies. Some 1,800 universities, 
research centres and steel plants 
also have done their bit by sending 
their best engineers and experts, 
and 180 of them have undertaken 
to train technicians, managers and 
skilled workers who will man the 
complex once it comes into full 
operation. More than 10 million 
tons of sand and stone have been 
brought to the site from neighbour- 
ing provinces; and coal mines in 
the north have sent only their best 
coal. This nationwide co-operation 
has helped ensure the project’s 
smooth progress. 


Despite the co-operation, how- 
ever, Baoshan’s economic results 
for the time being are far from 
satisfactory. The output of the 
plants already commissioned 
during the first-phase construction 
is very limited, and China still has 
to make up for its shortage of steel 
with imports. Only when Baoshan 
finishes its second-phase construc- 
tion will China be largely self- 
sufficient in the area of high-grade 
steel product. 


But the significance of Baoshan 
Steel is not limited to its sheer size 
and output. -As a synthesis of the 
world’s best steel-making technol- 
ogy from the 1970s, the complex 
will serve as a pilot case, guiding 
the modernization of China’s steel 
industry. That is probably why 
Deng Xiaoping, in a message to 
the factory, urged Baoshan workers 
to “be good at studying and master- 
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ing new technology, more impor- 
tantly, be good at creating new 
things.” 


China Encouraging 
Growth in Tourism 


China is taking the development 
of its tourist industry seriously, as 
seen by the nation’s observance of 
World Tourism ODay, falling 
officially on September 27. 


As part of the celebration the 
State Tourism Administration in- 
vited a group of foreign guests on 
a tour of the newly built Grand 
View Garden in southwest Beijing, 
designed to resemble a structure 
of the same name in the classic 
Chinese novel, The Dream of Red 
Mansions. At the invitation of the 
China International Travel Service 
(CITS), a study group representing 
19 tourism services from 9 coun- 
tries in September also visited 
Lhasa, Tibet’s capital. 


President Li Xiannian wrote a 
message, to the World Tourism 
Organization, the founder of 
World Tourism Day, for its efforts 
in “developing tourism, promoting 
friendship, bringing about  eco- 
nomic co-operation and safeguard- 
ing world peace.” 


Tourism in China has been 
growing at an annual rate of about 
30 percent in the past few years, 
according to the State Tourism 
Administration. A record 8.97 mil- 
lion overseas tourists, including 8.3 
million compatriots from Hong- 
kong and Macao, visited China in 
the first half of this year, 59 per- 
cent more than in the same period 
last year. The tourists included 
about 200,000 Japanese, the largest 
group among all foreign visitors. 
The United States ranked second 
with more than 110,000 visitors to 
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China. The burgeoning tourist 
trade boosted China’s foreign ex- 
change income by 20.1 percent to 
US$560 million in the first six 
months of this year, as compared 
with the same period of 1984. 


A government official said the 
rapid growth of tourism in China 
could be attributed mainly to the 
country’s open policy, which “has 
attracted more and more foreigners 
and overseas Chinese to China for 
business and travel.” The satisfac- 
tory solution of Hongkong’s fu- 
ture, the official said, has also 
contributed to the growth of in- 
ternational tourism in China. The 
official said China’s tourist . in 
dustry would have developed more 
rapidly if present problems, such 
as traffic congestion, hotel short 
ages and poor management, had 
been eliminated. 


To improve its service, the CITS 
has taken a series of measures. 
These included upgrading the skills 
of its guides and interpreters by 
holding training classes during the 
off-seasons and by requiring stiffer 
qualifications for employment with 
the service. 


A number of hotels are now 
under construction in Beijing, 
Shanghai, Xian, Guilin and other 
major cities. As a result, foreign- 
ers who want to visit Beijing and 
Shanghai will be able to book 
hotel rooms in advance next year. 
Advance bookings have now only 
been available at some join-venture 
hotels in China. New air routes 
between China’s large cities also 
have helped alleviate air-traffic 
congestion. 


By the end of September, China 
had opened nearly 270 cities and 
scenic spots to overseas tourists; 
more than 100 of them allow direct 
or immediate tours. Tourist bu- 
reaus, agencies and companies at 
provincial level have been authoriz- 
ed to make travel arrangements 
directly with foreigners. 


China & the World 


China, Grenada Establish 
Diplomatic Relations 


Grenada became the 13ist 
nation in the world to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with 
China at-the ambassadorial 

level on October. 1, 1985.” 


Congratulations to. Ryzhikov 


Premier Zhao _ Ziyang 
recently. congratulated~ Niko- 
lai Ryzhikov on his appoint- 
ment to the post of chairman 
of the Council. of Ministers 
of the Soviet Union. 


In a message to the new 
_ Soviet leader Zhao wished | 
. Ryzhikov. future success. and 
cpressed the hope that Sino- 
‘Soviet relations: would im- 
prove and) develop. con- 
tinuously:in- ateordance with 
-othe Five. Principles of -Peace- 
ful Coexistence. 


2 Blasts 5 “Star Wars’ 


oping said on 
thar China is 
apy superpower -en- 
gaged in the development. of 
space weapons. 


Speaking at a 
; Franz-Josef 
pogen 


meeting 
Strauss. 
oF _ the 


eral Republic of 
y and Europe asa 
le should continue to act 
| as a force for peace and 
- ehecking world) war. 
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Soviet Union 


Moscow’s Diplomatic Initiative 


Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev's trip to France is seen 
by many as a diplomatic drive aimed at provoking discord 
between Western Europe and the United States. 


by MA WEIMIN 


S many people had expected, 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 


bachev’s four-day visit to France © 


was not entirely designed to en- 
hance bilateral relations. Rather, 
some say, it was a calculated So- 
viet move, coming only weeks 
before the US-Soviet summit in 
Geneva next month, aimed at 
splitting the Western alliance on 
the issue of nuclear disarmament. 


The Soviet diplomatic initiative, 
from what Gorbachev said in 
Paris, includes the following 
points: 


— The Soviet Union is ready to 
reach an agreement on the deploy- 


- ment of intermediate-range missiles 


in Europe with the United States 
that is not directly linked with 
space and strategic arms. 


— Moscow is willing to open 
direct negotiations with France 
and Britain on their nuclear forces. 


— The Soviet Union would, in 
the next two months, dismantle 
additional Soviet SS-20 missiles 
that were deployed in Eastern 
Europe one year ago. The total 
number of SS-20s in Eastern Eu- 
rope is now 243, the number 
deployed before the Soviet Union 
brought in extra missiles last year. 
The Soviet counter-measures target- 
ed at United States territory would 
remain effective. 


~~ The Soviet Union is ready to 
abide by an international under- 
standing on the non-proliferation 
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of chemical weapons and to make 
efforts towards making Central 
Europe a non-chemical weapons 
zone. 


— The Soviets would call for 
more constructive ties between 
the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (COMECON) and the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC). 


—A_ provisional settlement 
could be reached between the War- 
saw Pact and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) in 
order to ease the confrontation be- 
tween the two military blocs. 


The Soviet leader also pro- 
posed a 50 percent cut in both 
Soviet and US strategic nuclear 
arms, and a total ban on offensive 


- Space weapons. 


Reactions to these statements 
and proposals from France and 
other 
were immediate, varied and cau- 
tions. The French newspaper Le 
Monde said the proposals contain- 
ed some prudent elements neces- 
sary for resuming dialogues. 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher of the Federal Republic 
of Germany described the  pro- 
posals as “interesting.” Belgian 
Foreign Minister Leo Tindemans 
said they represented “a positive 
step.” The United States said 
Gorbachev’s entire arms-control 
package represented ‘‘a change in 
their (the Soviets) position,” and 
could serve as a basis for US- 
Soviet talks. 


West European countries. 


But many Observers tried to 
avoid commenting on the true 
meaning of the Soviet proposals 
and their possible impact on future 
East-West relations. 


The core of the Soviet initiative . 
is its arms reduction proposals to 


‘Washington, and Moscow’s state- 


ment that it hopes to hold separate 


negotiations with London and 
-’Paris concerning their nuclear 
arsenals. 

In an indirect reference to 


Gorbachev’s proposal, US Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan, campaign- 
ing on- behalf of fellow Re- 
publicans in New Jersey on Octo- 
ber 4, vowed to continue pursuing 
his strategic defense initiative, 
commonly known as “Star Wars” 
programme, saying the United 
States is “seeking to discuss with 
the Soviets in Geneva the vital 
relationship between strategic of- 
fense and defence.” This state- 
ment forced observers to question, 
once again, if Moscow and 
Washington will soon be able to 
make any progress in slashing . 
their nuclear arsenals and banning 
space weapons. 


French President Francois Mit- 
terrand rejected the Soviet offer 
to begin separate talks with the 
French on nuclear arms, saying 
France actually possesses no 
medium-range missiles and_ its 
nuclear arsenal is so small there 
is no margin for negotiation. 


“France has no leeway,” Mit- 
terrand said. “Our problem is to 
remain just at the minimum 
threshold for credibility without 
moving into an additional arms 
race. Therefore, France is limited 
in her margin to manoeuvre.” 


In London, a British spokesman 
said Britain would be prepared to 
reconsider’ its nuclear deterrence 
only after the two superpowers - 
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have negotiated substantial reduc- 
tions of their nuclear arsenals. 


The French press generally held 
that the real intention behind the 
Soviet diplomatic drive was to 
draw Western Europe away from 
the United States. They noted 
that Gorbachev chose Paris as 
the site to launch the initiative be- 
cause France has a great deal of 
influence on West European poli- 
tics, it has shown a strong inde- 
pendent streak towards Washing- 
ton and, in particular, because it 
takes exception to Reagan’s “Star 
Wars” programme. 


One of Gorbachev’s basic aims 
was to win points with France on 
the American strategic defence in- 
itiative. But Mitterrand told his 
guest that France. would not par- 
ticipate in an arms race in outer 
space and that the issue was left 
for discussion by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


‘Gorbachev’s proposal to  con- 
tain the number of SS-20s in 
Europe at the June 1984 level, ob- 
servers say, was made with the 
Netherlands in mind, for the 
Dutch will decide whether to in- 
stall US Pershing missiles on its 
territory next month. The Dutch 


have said they will forgo deploy- 


ment if the number of the Soviet 
SS-20 missiles is kept at that level 
— 243 in total. 


All signs indicate that Moscow 
is trying hard to win over West- 
ern Europe before the US-Soviet 
summit next month in Geneva. 
Washington also has been doing 
the same thing. Both are trying 
to put the other in a less favour- 
able position and force the other 
to make concessions. But this 
is not the way to ease interna- 
tional tensions, professing the de- 
sire to keep a nuclear balance be- 
tween the two while actually aim- 
ing to gain superiority over the 
other. And it is neigher fair nor 
possible for the two superpowers 
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to ask other countries to reduce 
their small arsenals while they 
themselves — each with a nuclear 
capability that can destory the 


Tunisia 


other. And it is neither fair nor 
yet turned their numerous arms 
control proposals into more than 
just rhetoric. 


Air Raid Condemned Worldwide 


The Palestine Liberation Organization has accused the 
United States of complicity in an Israeli-led bombing raid 
on PLO headquarters in Tunisia in which at least 60 peo- 


ple died. 


by NAN JU” 


N the morning of October 1 six 

Israeli warplanes bombed the 
PLO headquarters in Tunisia, kill- 
ing at least 60 people, injuring an- 
other 100 and turning the PLO’s 
fortress-like complex into a pile of 
rubble. 


Yasser Arafat, chairman of the 
PLO Executive Committee and his 
top aides were not hurt in the at- 
tack, which the Israeli military 
said was a reprisal for the killing 
last week of three Israelis on their 
yacht in Larnaca, Cyprus. A man 
who said he was from the PLO’s 
“Force 17” telephoned a Western 


wire service in Jerusalem that day 
to claim responsibility for the 
Cyprus attack. The PLO in Cy- 
prus, however, denied involvement 
in the killing. 


Arafat denounced the Israeli air 
raid as “official terrorism” and 
vowed Palestinians would respond. 
He also accused the United States 
of collusion in the attack, saying 
“it was obvious and clear the Is- 
raelis were helped by American 
stations. . . by American bases, by 
the American fleet, the 6th Fleet, 
by Americans in the Mediterranean 
Sea.” 


As reported by Agence France 
Presse, Israel’s _ ambassador to 
France denied. the claims that the 


A rescue team searching the rubble for victims of the October 1 bombing 


of PLO headquarters in Tunisia. 


ae 
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United States was involved in the 
attack. Ambassador Ovadia Soffer 
called the accusations “fantasies” 
and said the United States was in- 
formed of the attack “afterwards.” 


In Washington, President Rea- 
gan and Secretary of State George 
Shultz appeared to be at odds over 
the Israeli raid. On October 1, Rea- 
gan said the Israelis had the right 
to retaliate against what the White 
House called terrorist. attacks and 
had chosen the right target. Shultz, 
however, speaking to ministers 
from the six-nation Gulf Co-opera- 
tion Council at the United Nations, 
said there was no justification for 
the raid. 


The Israeli raid, 1,400 kilome- 
tres from Tel Aviv, is the first such 
long-distance venture for the Israe- 
li military against the PLO. Israel 
sent paratroopers more than 3,800 
kilometres to  Uganda’s Entebbe 
Airport in 1976 to free Israeli hos- 
tages. 


With 14 votes in favour and the 
United States abstaining, on Octo- 
ber 4 the UN Security Council 
adopted a resolution condemning 
“the act of armed aggression per- 
petrated by Israel against Tunisian 
territory.” 


The resolution (No. 573), adopt- 
ed after the council met in four 
emergency sessions, demands that 
Israel refrain from such aggression 
and from threatening countries or 
organizations with such actions. 


Tunisia originally submitted a 
draft resolution, strongly condem- 
ning Israel, demanding Israel com- 
pensate for the damage it caused 
and asking the council to take 
measures to prevent such incidents 
in the future. That draft, 
however, was unacceptable to the 
United States, the only one in the 
council to defend {srael’s action. 


Egypt, the only Arab state to 
have diplomatic relations with 
Israel, announced it was suspend- 
ing talks with Israel over the dis- 
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puted Taba enclave, an _Israeli- 
held patch of land on the gulf of 
Aqaba, in protest of what it 


described as the “criminal” Israeli 


bombing. 


King Hussein of Jordan, who 
was in Washington at the time of 
attack, condemned the raid and 
said it would endanger efforts to 
bring the Palestinians to the peace 
talks. 


International organizations such 
as the Organization of African 
Unity, the European Economic 
Community and the Arab League, 
also strongly condemned the raid. 


As Israel was roundly condemn- 
ed, the Reagan administration shar- 


Panama 


pened its response to the bombing, 
calling it “understandable” but “de- 
plorable” and contrary to US ob- 
jectives of seeking a peaceful Mid- 
dle East. Washington had pre- 
viously defended the raid as a legi- 
timate response and expression of 
“self-defence” to a terrorist attack. 


Tunisian President Habib Bour- 
guiba castigated the United 
States for its “negative and unex- 
pected” support for the raid. 


Analysts in Washington say the 
White House’s shift is aimed at co- 
ordinating the news of administra- 
tion officials and avoiding harm- 
ing US-Tunisian ties and the Mid- 
dle East talks. 


President Resigns Amid Controversy 


The recent resignation of Nicolas Ardito Barletta, 48, is 
seen by many as the likely conclusion to a less-than- 
glorious tenure as the Central American nation’s pre- 


sident. 


by ZHU MANTING. 


NE day after Panama’s Presi- 

dent Nicolas Ardito Barletta 
resigned on September 27 because 
of his growing unpopularity 
among the military, and because 
of a dispute with the governing 
coalition over economic policies, 
Vice-President Eric Arturo Del- 
valle was sworn in as Panama’s 
new president. 


Ardito Barletta, 48, resigned 
after serving less than one year 
of his often embattled five-year 
term as Panama’s leader.  Criti- 
cized by supporters and opponents 
for what they saw as a lack of a 
power base and of political ex- 
perience, he encountered difficul- 
ties from early on in his presi- 
dency. 


Along with his problems with 


the military, Ardito Barletta, a for- 
mer vice-president of the World 
Bank, met with increasing opposi- 
tion from labour and_ business 
groups who faulted him for his 
economic policies in dealing with 
Panama’s US$4 billion foreign 
debt. Leaders of the major par- 
ties in the ruling National Demo- 
cratic Alliance also clashed with 
Ardito Barletta over fiscal matters, 
and in a communique issued after~ 
the resignation, said the resigna- 
tion could be attributed to dif- 
ferences with the coalition over 
which “economic policies and 
mode of development” the govern- 
ment should adopt. 


After his September 28 inau- 
guration, President Arturo Del- 
valle heard an appeal by Panama’s 
largest trade union, the National - 
Committee of Labour Organiza- 
tions, asking him to rework the 
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country’s International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) repayment policies. 


As one of the Ardito Barletta 
administration’s most pressing 
problems, the portion of Panama’s 
debt due for repayment this year 
alone is US$700 million. The 
Panamanian economy, never very 
vital, however, has continued to 
deteriorate year after year, making 
repayment plans particular bur- 
densome. With the turbulence of 
Central America in general and 
the slowing of the economic re- 
covery in the West, prospects for 
Panama’s service industries, 
which are the nation’s main source 
of revenue, are gloomy. In addi- 
tion, the nation is also confronted 
with a deficit of US$100 million 
this year. 


Barletta’s controversial’ IMF 
policy centred on rearranging re- 
payment by reducing the huge 
deficits, an approach favoured by 
the International Monetary Fund. 
In order to achieve the deficit re- 
ductions, last November, Ardito 
Barletta instituted a series of un- 
popular reforms, which called for 
reducing government  expendi- 
‘ tures, freezing wages of the gov- 
ernment employees and raising 
taxes. The austerity measures 
were opposed not only by bussi- 
ness people and bureaucrats, but 
also by workers. Last November 
President Ardito Barletta was 


forced to repeal his unpopular- 


tax law after 150,000 of Pa- 
nama’s two million people took 
to the streets in an unprecedented 
protest, the size of which has not 
been seen in Panama in recent 
years. 


economic measures 
deepened his differences with 
the Democratic Revolutionary 
Party, the core of the ruling six- 
party coalition. Last April the 
Democratic Revolutionary Party 
handed a proposal to Barletta, 
asking for readjustments in fiscal 
policy, condemning the terms 


Barletta’s 
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issued by the International Mone- 
tary Fund and World Bank and 
saying they impinged on the na- 
tional dignity of Panama. At the 
same time the Barletta govern- 
ment was holding talks with 
business people and trade unions, 
which finally ended in discord 


Washington 


over Ardito Barletta’s refusal to 
revise the agreement between the 
Panamanian government and the 
IMF. Critics accused the presi- 
dent as safeguarding the interests 
of his former employer, the World 
Bank, at the expense of those of 


Panama. 


United States Among Net Debtors 


With a growing foreign trade deficit and the increasing 
infiltration of foreign capital into the US market, the 
United States has become a debtor nation. 


by WANG DAXIN and 
HOU LING 


HE United States had a tre- 
mendous trade deficit in the 
first half of this year, putting that 


country into the rank .of net 
debtors for the first time in 
decades. 


The United States has become 
a net debtor because of two fac- 
tors. First, its foreign trade deficit 
expanded steadily for years. And 
second, at the same time foreign 
capital inundated the country. 


The US favourable trade balance 
reversed in the mid-1970s and has 
since further deteriorated. Last 
year, American trade of high-tech 
products ran a deficit of US$6.8 
billion. From 1980-84, the total 
foreign trade deficit of the United 
States mounted from US$24.3 bil- 
lion to US$108.2 billion. This year, 
the deficit for the first two quar- 
ters reached US$70 billion. 


The growing deficit has made it 
more difficult for the United States 
to achieve a balance in its interna- 
tional revenue and expenditure. 
Formerly the United States could 
offset its trade deficit with overseas 
investment profits. Such profits, 
however, dropped steadily from 
US$34.1 billion in 1981 to 


US$19.2 billion in 1984 — far from 


enough to make up the yawning 


trade deficit. 


US long-term capital _pro- 
grammes have also been hit with 
adverse changes. The infiltration 
of foreign capital funds into the 
United States has surpassed US 
overseas investment. During 1979- 
83, US direct overseas investment 
grew at an average annual rate of 
5 percent, while direct foreign in- 
vestment in America increased by 
36 percent annually. At the end 
of 1984, US overseas assets 
amounted to US$914.7_ billion, 
while foreign assets in the United 
States were up to US$886.5 billion. 
The situation changed, however, in 
the first half of this year. The 
value of foreign properties exceed- 
ed US overseas properties by 
US$8.2 billion, thus depriving the 
United States of the ability to 
make up its trade deficit with 
overseas investment profits. The 
United States now has a deficit of 
US$62.1 billion in its international 
balance of payments for the first 
half of this year. 


The shift of the United States’ 
status in international trade and 
investment is directly affected by 
high interest rates and the strong 
dollar. The high interest rates at- 
tract large sums of foreign capital 
into the United States, while the 
overvalued dollar raised the price 
of US commodities, making them 
unattractive abroad. 
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Combating Corrosive Ideology 


This is a speech delivered at 
the Sixth Plenary Session of the 
Central Commission for Discipline 
Inspection on September 24, 1985. 
— Ed. 


by CHEN YUN 


INCE the 12th National Party 

Congress, the Central Commis- 
sion for Discipline Inspection and 
the local discipline inspection com- 
missions at all levels have done 
a great deal to play a positive 
role in helping various Party com- 
mittees to fundamentally improve 
the Party’s style of work, raise 
Party members’ political integrity, 
check unhealthy tendencies, punish 


those who violated law and disci-- 


pline and combat mistaken ideas 
among Party members. 


: At present, however, there are 
still many serious problems in the 
Party’s style of work and social 
mores. Therefore, it is ‘still an 


arduous task to achieve a funda- - 


mental turn for the better in these 
fields. 


I now wish to make the follow: 
ing suggestions for fundamentally 
improving the .Party’s style of 
work. 


1. The Party must overcome the 


tendency to underestimate the im- - 


portance of developing ethics in 
the ideological field. 


Socialism includes the building 
of material wealth and the develop- 


ment of socialist ethics; the two” 


are inseparable. The socialist cause 
can neither be purely the construc. 
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tion of material wealth, nor be 
purely ethical development. For 
the socialist cause, it is impos- 
sible to complete the building 
of material wealth first and then 
ethics. Today everybody is devoted 
to the building of material wealth, 
and this is completely  neces- 
sary. But it is noteworthy that 
the phenomenon of overlooking 
ethics is quite common. The capi- 
talist philosophy, “every man for 
himself, or the forces of heaven 
and earth will destroy him,” and 
the slavish mentality, which gives 


no regard to national and human. 


dignity, are factors endangering the 
cause of socialism. 


In the Party, if cultivation of 
ethics and ideological and political 
work are neglected, the Party work 
style will not be improved; in so- 
ciety, if ethics development and 
communist ideological education 
‘are’ neglected, undesirable social 
mores will develop. 
socialist ethics are neglected, our 
cause as a whole will deviate from 
Marxism and the socialist road. 


The negligence of promoting 
good values, which is now preva- 
lent, is by no means a minor prob- 
lem. Therefore, comrades of the 
entire Party must pay. special at- 
tention to the situation. 


2. Serious attention must be 
given to the infiltration of deca- 
dent capitalist ideology and _ its 
work style. 


The policy of opening to the 
outside world by importing ad- 
vanced foreign technology and 
management expertise to serve 
China’s needs for socialist con- 


In short, if - 


struction is entirely correct and 
must be firmly upheld. 


But at the same time, one must 
note that opening to the world will 
inevitably be accompanied by capi- 
talist ideology and its style of work, 
both of which are detrimental to 
our socialist cause. 


If our Party committees and 
members, especially veteran ca- 
dres, are clearly aware of and high- 
ly vigilant against this, and pur- 
posefully conduct education with 
communist ideology as the focal 
point, then the infiltration of cap- 
italist ideology is nothing to be 
afraid of. We are convinced that 
the truth of Marxism and com- 
munism will overcome the intru- 
sion of decadent capitalist ideology 
and work style. 


Jt merits our serious attention 
that currently many Party com- 
mittees and cadres have let down 
their guard against this. For ex- 
ample, whenever we talk about the 
policy of opening to the world and 
invigorating the domestic econo- 
my, some Party, government and 
military institutions, Party and ad- 
ministrative cadres and their chil- 
dren swarm forward to do busi- 
ness. According to surveys in a 
dozen provinces and cities, since 
the last quarter of 1984, some 
20,000 various companies have 
sprung up, a considerable number 
of which collaborate with law- 
breakers and unscrupulous foreign 
businessmen. Taking advantage 
of reforms, these new companies 
have been involved in all sorts of 
criminal activities, including spec- 
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ulating on the rise and fall of 
prices, engaging in illegal trade, of- 
fering or taking bribes and traffick- 
ing in smuggled goods. They also 
have resorted to deception, extor- 
tion, evading customs duties and 
selling counterfeit medicine and 
liquor, which are lethal to human 
lives, just for ill-gotten gains. The 
sale of obscene video tapes and 
seducing women into prostitution 
are also some of their vices. 


The decadent capitalist ideology, 
which is characterized by the 
“worship of money,” is exerting 
a serious corrosive influence on 
our Party’s work habits and social 
mores. 


To build socialism, we must re- 
sist and clear away these ugly 
ideology and actions. We must 
mobilize and organize forces of the 
entire Party and society to wage 
a resolute struggle against these 
phenomena in the spirit of remov- 
ing all evil. 


Tasks for the Central Commis- 
sion for Discipline inspection. and 
the local discipline inspection com- 
missions at all levels are: Whoever 
violates Party and administrative 
discipline must be dealt with reso- 
lutely according to Party and ad- 
ministrative discipline; those who 


violate laws must be dealt with, 
upon proposals, according to law. 
Discipline inspection commissions 
at all levels must act upon these 
principles, otherwise they will be 
considered negligent of their 
duties. 


Without strengthening ideologi- 
cal and political work and strictly 
implementing Party and admin- 
istrative discipline, it would be im- 
possible to achieve fundamental 
improvements in the Party’s work- 
ing style and social values. 


3. Party committees and disci- 
pline inspection commissions must 
meet their responsibilities. 


If violations of Party principles 
and policies or of law and disci- 
pline are due to one person’s mis- 
take, then it is a personal problem. 
But if long-term unhealthy and evil 
trends prevail in a certain unit or 
region, then they obviously are not 
only personal problems, but have 
something to do with the Party 
committee of that unit or that re- 
gion. 


If the unhealthy tendencies that 
endanger socialism and corrupt the 
Party’s style of work and social 
values are ignored and go uncheck- 
ed, then the blame must not only 


Economic Reforms Revitalize 


by HAN BAOCHENG 


Our Correspondent 


After several years of: experir 
mentation and preparation, China’s 
urban economic reforms centring 
on invigorating enterprises, espe- 
cially key ones, began to unfold in 
all fields last ‘October. According 
to a recent survey by the State 
Economic Commission, initial re- 
sults directly related to the reforms 
have been recorded in 870 of 
China’s. 5,800 state-owned key en- 
terprises. The Northwest No. 5 
Cotton Mill, which is the subject 
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of the following article, is one of 


these successful enterprises. — Ed. | 


BOUT 2,000 years ago Xian, 
the capital of Shaanxi Prov- 
ince, was the starting point of the 
Silk Road linking Asia and Europe. 
Today Xian serves as another start- 
ing point of the new Long March 
— this time in the area of é¢conom- 
ic reform — towards socialist mod- 
ernization. | 


A new situation has emerged in 


the No. 5 Cotton Mill after it was © 


given greater _—_ dicision-making 
power and its. workers’ enthusiasm 


be placed on the evildoers, but 
also on the Party committee of that 
unit or region, including the dis- 
cipline inspection commission. 
Take ‘the motor vehicle scandal on 
the island of Hainan, for example. 
This involved illegal trade in for- 
eign currency, swindle, corruption 
and the acceptance of bribes. Not 
only should the violators bear re- 
sponsibility, but also the local Par- 
ty committee. When fake medicine 
was made and sold in Jinjiang Pre- 
fecture, the local Party committee 
turned to it with a blind eye, and 
even offered their protection. That 
being the case, if we do not place 
the responsibility on the local Party 
committee, we will depart from 
the Party stand. . 


While Party committees at all 
levels are building material wealth, 
and paying attention to ethics and 
ideological and political work, they: 
must also strictly enforce Party and 
administrative discipline. Only 
then can the Party bring about a 
fundamental improvement in its 
style of work. Under the unified 
leadership of the Party comfnittees, 
the discipline inspection commis- 
sions at all levels must make 
strenuous efforts to fulfil the main 
task of improving the Party’s work- 
ing habits. | 


Cotton Mill 


Director Ying Zhibang of the North- 
west No. 5 Cotton Mill in Xian. 
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was activated. The No. 5 Cotton 
Mill in eastern Xian has 9,000 
workers, 102,748 spinning spin- 
dles, 13,440 twisting spindles and 
3,226 looms. This 28-year-old 
enterprise has gone through vari- 
ous reforms since 1979 and has 
benefited from the process. The 
most notable changes at the 
mill have been the upgrading of 
technology, the diversification of 
production and the improvement 
of the workers’ well-being. 


Since its establishment in 1957, 
the No. 5 mill has made a profit of 
877.22 million yuan, which is 22 
times its initial investment, for 
which the factory has been com- 
mended several times by the cen- 
tral and provincial authorities. 
Despite the profits, the plant’s tech- 
nology and equipment improved 
little at that time. Its good eco- 
nomic results could be attributed to 
the supplies of low-priced raw cot- 
ton and fuel and the state’s pur- 
chase of its overstocked products. 


New Challenges 


In 1979 the No. 5 mill was con- 
fronted with three challenges. Ying 
Zhibang, director of the factory, 
said the first of these challenges 
was a growing demand for new 
varieties of clothes spurred by im- 
proving living standards. Textiles 
became a buyer’s market and com- 
petition sharpened. Second, more 
decision-making. power was dele- 
gated by the state to the enterprise 
in its management. This change 
ended the former practice, in 
which the enterprise performed ac- 
cording to the state’s mandatory 
planning, allowing the enterprise to 
operate more or less independently. 
And third, the prices of raw ma- 
terials and fuel increased signifi- 
cantly. All in all, the changes made 
it necessary for the enterprise to 
update its technology and improve 
its management in order to be 
more competitive. 


When first confronted with the 
changes, the factory found it diffi- 
cult to adapt. As a consequence, 
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the mill’s economic indices de- 
creased in 1982 and the profit 
dropped by 16.64 million yuan, 
39.6 percent less than the previous 
year’s. In 1983 the mill began to 
introduce experimental reforms 
in some of its selected sections and 
its profits that year increased 1.31 
percent over those for 1982. In 
May 1984, the State Council re- 


of Textile Industry and another 12 
indices set by the provincial textile 
bureau. At the same time, the fac- 
tory also had to fulfil similar fi- 
nancial indices set up by the cen- 
tral and provincial financial depart- 
ments. 


“Of course most of the indices 
were reasonable,” said Song Guo- 


fang, head of the mill’s planning 


Workers and section heads discussing production. 


leased the Provisional Regulations 
on Further Extending the Decision- 
Making Power of the State Indus- 
trial Enterprises, giving such enter- 
prises power in the following 
areas: planning for production, 
pricing and sale of products, selec- 
tion and purchase of raw materials, 
use of funds, handling of assets, 
structural establishment, admini- 
stration of affairs concerning per- 
sonnel and labour, wages and 
bonuses, and inter-unit associated 
operation. The implementation of 
these regulations helped the factory 
run its operation more smoothly 
and develop its production more 
efficiently. 


Meeting Competition 


Under the former management 
system the factory was required to 
reach eight technological and eco- 
nomic quotas set by the Ministry 


section. “The problem was decid- 
ing who had the right to stipulate 
these indices—the producer or 
someone from the state administra- 
tive management department who 
knows little about the plant’s prac- 
tical production. Some indices 
were too stringent and ended up 
putting us in an economic straight- 
jacket.” 


“For example, the state not only 
designated the factory’s cotton sup- 
plier, but also stipulated the grade 
of cotton the factory used to pro- 
duce certain kinds of cloth,” Song 
said. The No. 5 mill was capable 
of producing high-grade yarn with 
a low-grade cotton, but it could not 
do so because the cotton was pur- 
chased under the state mandatory 
plan. With these and other un- 
reasonable stipulations removed, 
the No. 5 mill has since become 
a competitive operation. 
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Since 1979 the state has reduced 
its control over the production of 
textile products, with the exception 
of chemical fibres and export 
goods, which are still controlled 
by state mandatory planning. Most 
enterprises, however, can reorgan- 
ize their production and change 
the quotas for cotton yarn and 
cloth produced under the state’s 
guidance planning and according 
to market demand. They also can 
stop producing goods that have no 
ready market. The state takes no 


responsibility for their sales, and. 


the provincial textile corporation 


functions only as an enterprise to, 


place orders for the factory’s prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, enterprises 
are allowed to sell their products 
by themselves or through whole- 
sale departments as well. The Xian 
mill sells all its cotton cloth by it- 
self, whereas before the reforms it 
was responsible for the sale of only 
5 percent of its products. The fac- 
tory also has the right to sell sur- 
plus products turned out under the 
mandatory: planning. 


With their expanded power in 


making decisions, enterprises have 
become more independent econom- 
ic entities. The principle of putting 
business above everything is now 


applied to enterprises’ alt produc- 
tion procedures including cost ac- 
counting, quality checks and ‘sales. 
Under the prerequisite of fulfilling 
the production targets according to 
the mandatory planning, the Xian 
mill has done its best to use high- 
efficiency machines to produce 
goods in short supply. In addition, 
the mill’s sales and planning sec- 


. tion employees regularly visit com- 


mercial and foreign trade depart- 
ments for market information. In 


_order to boost purchases the fac- 


tory also established an office in 
Guangzhou and has set up sales 
centres in other big cities through- 
out the country. 


“Since the implementation of the 
urban economic reforms, the first 
thing 1 learnt was to do business 
at every opportunity,” Song said. 


“Early this year,.1 went to Tianjin 


on a business trip. On my way ! 
stopped in Beijing to look over its 
market for our products. I found 
a potentially profitable market 
there for our 2 million metres of 
khaki drills left over from a Hong- 
kong deal that fell through. In the 
first two days of the visit, I sold 
500,000 metres of the cloth. Not 
long ago a general manager of the 
Foshan Industrial Trade Co. in 


4. The workers’ living quarters. 
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Guangdong visited Xian. During 
a chat with him, we signed a con- 
tract on our factory providing his 
company with 120 tons of 10-count 
yarn.” 


To meet the needs of the chang- 
ing market, the factory has im- 
proved its management system 
and given its deputy director the 
authority over the improve- 
ment of varieties, market studies, 
production —_ planning, quality 
checks and sales. ‘““To convert 
enterprises from pure producers to 
companies that can produce and 
sell is an important change in 
guidelines and management meth- 
ods,” said Qiang Dangying, head 
of the enterprise management of- 
fice. 


Technical Improvement and 
Development 


In the past, enterprises had to 
hand over all their profits to the 
state, leaving them with little mon- 
ey for maintaining and expanding 
their operation. The rate of de- 
preciation of textile equipment is 
3.5 percent of their costs each year, 
and most of these funds were form- 
erly used to build new factories. 
This old practice made it impos- 
sible for enterprises to update their 
equipment or to improve their tech- 
nology. 


Since 1979, however, enterprises 
have been allowed to retain a cer- 
tain portion of their yearly prof- 
its for their own use. In 1982 the 
state replaced profit delivery with 
taxes. The Xian mill can now re- 
tain 21.5 percent of its profits, of 
which 8.8 percent are used as bo- 
nuses, 8 percent for developing 
production and 4.7 percent for 
improving the welfare of its work- 
ers. : 


With this money, the cotton mill 
had better material conditions to 
update its technology. Between 
1979 and 1984, it upgraded 2,196 
looms, of these 1,176 were reno- 
vated last year. Now the mill turns 
out 203 varieties of six categories 
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1s . ee: 


“that are socially valuable. 


of cloth with a‘ width from 44 
inches to- 100 inches, basically 
meeting the needs of the domestic 
and world markets. 


Last year the factory raised 21.7 
million yuan to import 164 air-jet 
looms from Japan and Belgium, for 
producing 13 million metres of 
wide. decorative cloth a year. The 
factory also plans to import 100 
biphase rapier. weaving machines 
this year. 


The rate of depreciation for the 
factory’s equipment has. been 
raised from 3.5 percent to 4.5 per- 
cent, with the money now being 
controlled by the textile mills them- 
selves. In addition, the state will 
subsidize less profitable projects 
Such 
projects include a pollution treat- 
ment project. The state allocation 
provided last year accounted for 2 
percent of the Xian mill’s funds for 
technical renovation. 


Director Ying said, “In 
the last few years. we have 
used money to improve our tech- 
niques and to increase salaries. In 
addition, we have established some 
welfare projects. Since 1979 we 
have built 50,000 square metres of 
apartment houses, or 75 percent of 
all those built in the previous 22 
years.” 


With more power to make deci- 
sions, the factory also has expand- 
ed its business scope. In 1984 the 
mill invested US$1.54 million and 
4 million yuan, used 400 looms and 
other equipment, and provided 
technicians and managers for es- 
tablishing 6 industrial companies 
that would operate with enterprises 
in other provinces and Hongkong. 
These companies cover textiles, 
dyeing and printing, knitting, 
clothing and leather production, 
tourism, hotels, trade and hospitals, 
and have not yet recorded any not- 
able profit. This year the factory 
also signed co-operative contracts 
with two cotton mills in Hancheng 
and Tongchuan, also located in 
Shaanxi Province. According to the 
agreements, the factory provides 
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equipment “and 


textile mills have turned deficit 
into profit. 


Responsibility System. 
Sparks Enthusiasm — 


The reforms are intended to in- 
troduce systems under which a di- 
rector Or manager assumes full 
responsibility. for the production 
and enterprise management and in 


technology: and — 
shares in profits. Now the two: 


‘ministrative department headed by 


the director, and ensures that the 
enterprise moves steadily down the 
socialist road. As deputy secretary, 
Qin De of the No. 5 mill Party 
comn ‘itee said, “The main task of 
the Party committee is to supervise 
the operation and ensure that 
the Party and the state principles 
and policies are implemented 
correctly.” . 


A 


The factory's worker congress 


One of the mill’s spinning workshops. 


which the workers are paid accord- 
ing to their output and the quality 
of their products. 


Before the reforms, enterprises 
were under the collective leader- 
ship of the Party committees, 
which made all the important deci- 
sions, while the director implement- 
ed these decisions. Now the direc- 


tor is-entrusted with more authority . 


and responsibility. In the past co- 
operative projects with foreign 
businessmen had to be discussed 
by all leaders. Now the director 
has the power to make decisions 
on these projects and to sign con- 
tracts with foreign businessmen. 


The Party committee supervises 
and ensures the production and 
operation of the enterprises and 
its management, oversees the ad- 


exercises democratic management 
power, with workers making up at 
least 60 percent of the congress’ 
deputies. The congress regularly 
listens to the director’s reports, ex- 
amines important production and 
development plans, makes com- 
ments and suggestions on the plans 
and decides how they will be im- 
plemented. The congress also 
draws up plans for the use of col- 


lective welfare funds, decides how 


to distribute new apartments and 
how certain welfare programmes 
will be established. If the director 
has different opinions about these 
decisions, he or she can ask for 
further -discussion, or even post- 
pone implementing them; but at 
the same time he or she should 
report this to the higher authority 
for final decision. 
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The library in the employee dormitories. 


The factory director is appointed - 


by the department at a higher level 
for four years. The current direc- 
tor of the No. 5 Mill, Ying Zhi- 
bang, 52, graduated from the tex- 
tile department of East China Tex- 
tile Institute in Shanghai in 1955. 
Ying was formerly in charge of the 
mill’s laboratory and also served as 
chief engineer, deputy factory direc- 
tor in charge of operation. Deputy 
directors are recommended by the 
director and appointed by the 
higher authority. The middle-level 
leaders, including section chiefs 
and heads of workshops, also are 
appointed by the director. The 
textile mill has one director and 
two deputy directors. 


Ying said that as a director he 
should first consider the interests 
of the state and the people, and at 
the same time should not ignore 
the interests of the workers. If not 
doing so, the interests of the state 
are difficult to be guaranteed. 


As a result of the overall changes 
last year, wages averaged a two- 
grade increase. Workers also re- 
ceived subsidies for their positions, 
and floating wages and bonuses ac- 
cording to their performance. 


“Another goal for the reforms 
is to improve the distribution sys- 
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tem. As long as the principle of 
distribution to each according te 
his or her work is implemented 
well, the enthusiasm of the work- 
ers will increase,” director Ying 
said. 


“Now workers can get an extra 
39 yuan, 65 percent of their aver- 
age wage of 65 yuan,” said Gao 
Zhongli, head of the weaving 
workshop, which has 2,500 work- 
ers. “The gap between wages at 
the top and those at the bottom, 
however, is widening.” Some work- 
ers can’ get an extra 60 yuan for 
their best work. If workers do not 
perform well, their bonuses and 
floating wages will be withheld. If 
they do not finish their work, their 
basic wages will be reduced by 
3 to 20 percent. In reality, 
however, most workers finish 
their work, and only 1 percent 
have their basic wages deducted. 


In addition, workshop heads can 
reward or punish their workers. 
The weaving workshop head, for 
example, has 7,000 yuan each 
month slated to reward workers 
for performing technical innova- 
tions.. He also can use warnings 
and demerits to punish workers 
who violate regulations. 


These reforms have eliminated 


the practice of making no distinc- 
tion between employees who do a 
good job and those who do a poor 
one, and have generally been wel- 
comed by the workers. As a re- 
sult, the factory’s efficiency and its 
per-loom output have increased 
greatly, while the percentage of its 
quality export goods has gone up 
from 70 to 94. 


In 1984 the factory’s total in- 
dustrial output reached a record 
value of 181.95 million yuan. Fac- 
tory profits also have equalled 
17.34 million yuan, an 18.3 percent 
increase over the previous year. In 
the first half of this year the profits 
increased 10.1 percent over the 
same period last year. 


Factory leaders see the changes 
as heralding in a new era for the 
mill’s profits and production. “In 
the future,” said Lin Yugin, the 
deputy director in charge of opera- 
tion, “our factory will open further 
to the outside world. In the near 
future, we will install three new 
production lines: one for produc- 
ing 50 million metres of wide de- 
corative cloth a year, the second 
for making 30 million metres of 
high-grade dress materials annually, 
and the third for turning out 20 
million metres of wide industrial 
cloth. There are also other projects 
to be developed. All these require 
that we work hard to further 
develop our economic co-operation 
with foreign countries.” 0 
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Sino-US Relations 


Opportunities and Potential Crisis 


Unprecedented opportunities have emerged for co-operation between China and 
the United States. But some popular arguments among people influential in policy mak- 
ing in and outside of the US government form obstacles to the settiement of the one 
major question in Sino-US relations — the Taiwan issue. Washington is faced with a 
major choice: Whether to seize the opportunity to settle the issue, or to miss it? 


by Z| ZHONGYUN and 
ZHUANG QUBING 


N observing the situation in 


the Pacific, the relationship be-. 


tween China and the United States 
stands out as a factor of vital im- 
portance from the perspective of 
peace and security, as well as from 
that of economic co-operation. The 
Sino-US relationship as it concerns 
the Pacific is a question of im- 
portance for the world in general 
and for the Pacific in particular, 
because the quality of the relation- 
ship between the two most power- 
ful nations in the Pacific affects 
the interests of the Pacific region 
and the world at large. 


Numerous works have been 
published in both countries explor- 
ing the causes and consequences 
of past Sino-American antagonism, 
recent developments as well as the 
outstanding issues in bilateral re- 
lations. This article will therefore 
avoid discussing either of these 
areas and will instead examine 
problems that, in the authors’ view, 
are of fundamental importance. 


After an abnormal status of 
more than 20 years, the Sino-US 


Zi Zhongyun is deputy director of 
the Institute of American Research 
and Zhuang Qubing is an associate 
research fellow of the Institute of 
International Studies. 
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relationship finally turned towards 
normalization and the two have 


“made valuable achievements to- 


wards further augmenting their re- 
lations. The basis for this devel- 
opment lies in the three historical 
documents: the Shanghai Com- 
munique of 1972, the Joint Com- 


munique on the Establishment of . 


Diplomatic Relations of 1979, 
and the Sino-US Communique on 
Taiwan of August 17, 4982. 


These three communiques were 
agreed upon by China and the 
United States on the basis of equal- 
lity and in the spirit of understand- 
ing. The substance of the docu- 
ments can be summed up in two 
points: 


1) Both sides confirm that the 
Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
existence are the guiding principles 
of relations between the two 
countries. 


2) The United States recog- 
nizes that there is only one China. 
Taiwan is part of China, and the 
Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China is the sole legal 
government of China. The United 
States also declares it has no inten- 
tion of pursuing a policy of “two 
Chinas” or “one China, one 
Taiwan.” 


These two points constitute the 
basis for China’s relationship with 
all countries and should be taken 
for granted... However, it is im- 


portant to- reiterate the points in 
the three communiques since re- 
lations between China and the 
United States remained abnormal 
precisely because the US in- 
tervened in  China’s internal 
affairs, and because the United 
States failed to treat China 
as its equal. Furthermore, because 
of the ideological and political dif- 
ferences between the two systems, 
it is all the more important to abide 
by the principles of respect for the 
will of each nation and non-inter- 
ference in each other’s internal 
affairs. 


It could be said that, since the 
Shanghai Communique, all positive 
developments in Sino-US relations 
have been the result of the im- 
plementation of the spirit and prin- 
ciples in the above-mentioned doc- 


_uments. Broad prospects lie ahead 


for Sino-US relations if the two 
continue to recognize the impor- 
tance of the principles. 


ll. Opportunities 


Unprecedented opportunities 
have emerged for co-operation be- 
tween China and the United States. 
With one as a developing country | 
with the world’s largest popula- 
tion, and the other being the larg- 
est developed country in the 
world, the domain of co-operation 
between the two can be very broad. 


1) China adheres to a foreign 
policy of independence and initia- 
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will neither attach itself 
big power or bloc of 
powers. nor will it yield to any 
outside pressure. While the US 
government used to base its policy 
on the premise that the emergence 
and strengthening of New China 
constituted an unfavourable ele- 
ment in the US-USSR rivalry, it 
has now acknowledged that a 
strong and stable China is crucial 
to the security and stability of the 
Pacific, and that it is in America’s 
own interests to maintain good re- 
lations with such a China. 


tive. It 
to any 


2) China has adopted the four 
modernizations as its central task 
for this and the next century. In 
so doing, China has begun the 
policy of “opening to the outside 
world,” hoping that China’s rich 
resources and manpower can be 
complementary with American 
and other foreign capital and 
technology. With the development 
of China’s economy, the Chinese 
market will expand rapidly and the 
demands for manufactured goods 
and for technology and capital 


will grow. A_ bright future 
for the co-operation between 
the two countries in this 


field is to be expected, provided 
the problems are handled properly 
and the principles of equality and 
mutual benefit is abided by. 


3) As a nation derived from 
one of the world’s most ancient 


civilizations, China is under- 
going a reform movement 
of unprecedented scope and 


is entering a new historical 
phase of national rejuvenation, 
while the United States is one of 
the countries that has seen the 
most rapid development in modern 
history. The very striking dif- 
ferences in their respective his- 
tories and cultures appeal strongly 
to intellectual pursuits in both 
countries. In China, at present, 
with the overcoming of “leftist” 
thought, a lively atmosphere and 
an open-minded attitude towards 
foreign cultures prevail in the 
academic world. The American 
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people also are overcoming ideo- 


logical prejudice against the 
People’s Republic of China, and 
the desire to learn about 


Chinese society seems to be grow- 
ing there. With respect for each 
other’s values and systems, it is 
entirely possible for the two na- 
tions to develop an educational re- 
lationship. 


lil. Potential Crisis 


It has to be admitted, however, 
that despite all these promising op- 
portunities, all is not roses on the 
road to the development of Sino- 
US relations, for there are thorns 
as well. 


No two countries, however 
friendly their relationship might 
be, have identical national in- 
terests. This article does not in- 
tend to deal with the different 
kinds of thorns that may crop up 
here and there on the future path 
of Sino-US relations, but will 
rather concentrate on the one ma- 
jor stumbling block — the Taiwan 
issue. 


There is no need to repeat here 
all the viewpoints of both sides 
over this issue, which have been 
extensively explored in different 
statements and documents issued 
on different occasions by both 
countries. Here, the authors would 
like to clarify certain basic con- 
cepts in light of some of the pop- 
ular arguments among people in- 
fluential in policy making in and 
out of the US government, argu- 
ments that form obstacles to the 
settlement of the Taiwan issue. 


1) Taiwan is a part of the 
Chinese territory and not that of 
the United States nor its protec- 
torates. This is admitted by the 
United States in its official state- 
ments. Yet, in its actual conduct 
and in the public speeches made 
by important persons, officials as 
well as non-officials, this fact 
seems to be often forgotten. Time 
and again these people talk: about 


the US commitment to Taiwan’s 
security, the refusal to recognize 
the sovereignty of the sole legal 
government of China over the 
island and even the so-called pos- 
sible “invasion” of Taiwan by the 
mainland, as if they were two dif- 
ferent countries. The “Taiwan Re- 
lations Act” of 1979 most clearly 
spelled out the attitude of regard- 
ing Taiwan as an American pro- 
tectorate. Moreover, while reach- 
ing agreement on the August 17 
Communique with the People’s Re- 
public of China, the US govern- 
ment offered the Taiwan author- 
ities six points of ‘‘assurance,” in- 
cluding an explicit non-recognition 
of PRC’s sovereignty over Taiwan. 
Every now and then the US Con- 
gress passes resolutions concern- 
ing the “future of Taiwan” which 
is purely an internal question of 
China’s. Some Americans even ask 
the Chinese to refrain from raising 
the Taiwan question for, accord- 
ing to them, this is a question af- 
fecting American internal politics. 
Some influential policy papers go 
so far as to list the emphasis put 
by China on the Taiwan issue as 
one of the obstacles to the de- 
velopment of Sino-US relations. 
Moreover, China’s protest and crit- 
icism of the “Taiwan Relations 
Act,” which is an interference in 
China’s. internal affairs, has been 
accused by some politicians as an 
act of interference in America’s 
internal affairs. One can hardly 
find a more typical case of upside- 
down logic. 


2) The basic question is the 
attitude of the United States 
towards China’s peaceful reunifi- 
cation. Whenever the United 
States is asked to exercise some 
positive influence on the peaceful 
reunification of China, Americans 
hurry to say that the US position 
is that this is a question to be set- 
tled among Chinese on both’ sides 
of the Taiwan Strait, with which 
the United States has nothing to 
do. If it were. really so, then the 
Taiwan issue would have long 
ceased to be an outstanding issue 
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in Sino-US relations. However, 
the fact remains that the United 
States has already involved itself 
deeply in the question and until 
now it has not taken its hands off. 
Historically, the United States had 
at one time set as its policy objec- 
tive the separation of Taiwan from 
China, and failed in this attempt 
only due to the opposition of Chi- 
nese on both sides of the Strait. 
After the issuance of the Shang- 
hai Communique, and especially 
after the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the two 
countries, the official stance of the 
US government changed, while in 
practice it is still reluctant to take 
an entirely new course. 


To borrow a term used by 
American scholars, the US govern- 
ment is pursuing a ‘dual track” 
policy. At present, this policy finds 
its expression in at least two 
aspects. One concerns arms sales 
to Taiwan. Instead of honouring 
its commitments in the August 17 
Communique to progressively re- 
duce arms sales to Taiwan, the US 
government is trying under various 
excuses to break the restriction 
laid down by the communique and 
has kept the arms sales on a fairly 
high level. Some influential Ameri- 
cans are even advocating that arms 
sale to Taiwan be kept in balance 
to the defence strength of the main- 
land. 


The other aspect concerns the 
question of creating “two Chinas.” 
The United States is conniving at 
or helping the establishment of an 
official or semi-official status of 
Taiwan in the international arena, 
thereby creating a situation of 
“two Chinas.” The US position on 
China’s membership in the Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) is a case 
in point. 


The United States, by assuming 
this dual position, has undeniably 
encouraged the Taiwan authorities 
in its stubborn refusal to negotiate 
with the mainland. America is 
in effect obstructing the 
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reunification of China. The 
declaration that it has nothing to 
do with China’s reunification is 
hardly convincing when the United 
States is proving by both public 
statements and actions that it has 
not taken and is not ready to take 
its hands off Taiwan. 


3) Sino-US relations can only 
be based on the Five Principles of 
Peaceful Co-existence and not on 
power politics. Certain Americans 
argue that since China so much 
needs the help of the United 
States in its modernization, it has 
to be reconciled with the present 
US “dual-track policy.” And that 
even if the United States should 
adopt a positive attitude towards 
the peaceful return of Taiwan to 
its motherland, China would not 
abandon its independent foreign 
policy, would not allow the United 
States to build military bases on 
the island, and would not cease to 
criticize some of the US policies 
towards the third world countries, 
etc. Therefore, according to them, 
it is not in the interests of the 
United States to see the Taiwan 
question settled. These arguments 
reflect the thinking of power po- 
litics and a kind of superpower in- 
stinct. At the least, they reveal a 
lack of knowledge of the history 
and national aspirations of the 
Chinese nation and an underesti- 
mation of the will-power of the 
Chinese people. After a century 
of bloodshed and arduous strug- 
gle before finally putting an end 
to the history of seeing their 
homeland being carved up at will 
by foreign powers, the Chinese 
people will néver sacrifice the 
principle of safeguarding territorial 
integrity. Moreover, this involves 
the very basis on which to build 
and develop Sino-US relations as 
mentioned in the first part of this 
article. In modern times, unequal 
relationships between two countries 
with one party imposing its will 
on the other cannot last. Many a 
clear-sighted American has come 
to understand that long-term stra- 


tegic interests of the United States 
necessitate a good relationship 
with China and that a sound” 
development of such a relationship 
can only be based on equality. 
Those who hold the view of power 
politics as mentioned above are in 
the minority but they are outspo- 
ken and still have quite an audi- 
ence, which is why the authors 
deem it necessary to comment on 
these arguments. 


4) The so-called “self-deter- 
mination” by the Taiwan people 
is a false issue. Certain quarters 
in the United States take as their 
favourite subject the so-called “self- 
determination” of the Taiwan peo- 
ple. Prompted by a few members, 
the US Congress frequently creates 
incidents over this subject to hurt 
the feelings of the Chinese people. 
To Americans who have no idea 
of the truth about Taiwan the 
slogan is quite appealing. Yet, a 
closer look at the problem will 
show the falsity of the premise. 
For, Taiwan is a province of 
China, an integral part of the Chi- 
nese territory. The separation of 
Taiwan from the mainland in 
whatever form, both past and 
present, has been caused by alien 
forces and not by the will of the 
people on the island. On the con- 
trary, the great majority of Tai- 
wan people have always regarded 
themselves as Chinese. They car- 
ried out long years of courageous 
struggle for the return of Taiwan 
to the motherland and rejoiced 
jubilantly at the realization of this 
long cherished dream at the end 
of World War II. It is the mis- 
government of the Kuomintang 
authorities that has caused the 
strong dissatisfaction of the Taiwan 
people and that has given rise to 
the discord between so-called 
“mainlanders” and ‘‘Taiwanese.” 
Moreover, living for so long in 
isolation from the mainland, a 
whole generation of Taiwan peo- 
ple has grown up under intense 
anticommunist propaganda and 
distorted presentations of the situa- 


tion on the msinland. This, plus 
the “leftis‘’’ deviations on the 
mainland ana, on top of them, the 
“cultural revolution,” have under- 
standably caused misgivings 
among a number of people on the 
island towards’ the mainland. So 
the question is not whether they 
want reunification at all, but one 
of when and under what condi- 
tions. With time and the increas- 
ed exchange of information, in ad- 
dition to more and more visible 
results of the reform taking place 
on the mainland, these misgivings 
will gradually dissipate. It is 
rather ironic for Americans to ad- 
vocate “self-determination” by the 
people of Taiwan, while it is the 
Americans who created the present 
situation there in disregard of the 
will of great majority of the Chi- 
nese people both on the mainland 
and on the island. 


It is therefore unrealistic for the 
United States to try to develop re- 
lations with China smoothly by 
getting around the Taiwan ques- 


tion. The Chinese people can- 
not be expected to forget 
the cause of reunification, 


as it will concern the destiny of 
the Chinese nation for generations 
to come. Moreover, America has 
never ceased to make noises ‘and 
create incidents over the Taiwan 
issue, constantly reminding people 
that as long as this issue remains 
unsettled, it is difficult for the Sino- 
US relations to develop healthily, 


On top of all this, there is the 
situation inside the island itself, 
which is by no means static: With 
the lapse of time, it increasingly 
brings a serise of urgency to the 
issue. 


If, by relying on the support of 
the United States, the Taiwan 
authorities should stick to a die- 
hard position, if. the appearance 
of “two Chinas” on the interna- 
tional arena should become a real 
danger and if, because of succes- 
sion crises or other factors, an 
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unsoluble chaotic situation should 
arise on the island including, in 
extremis, the seizing of the power 
by a few “Taiwan independence” 
elements and the declaration of the 
independence of Taiwan, the PRC 
government is bound to do some- 
thing. Should this happen, the 
United States will find itself in a 
real dilemma and, with one mis- 
step, its relations with China will 
meet with serious and potentially 
critical setbacks. 


The above scenario is not men- 
tioned to create a sensation but to 
remind people that such a_possi- 
bility does exist. 


It may not be irrelevant to re- 
call here some parts of modern 
history in Sino-US relations. 


During the anti-Japanese war in 
the 40s, the United States had a 
valuable chance to establish sound 
relations -with the Communist 
Party of China and lost it. Right 
after the war, at the crucial mo- 
ment when the crisis of a civil 
war loomed large in China, many 
a person with insight in the US 
government warned against US 
involvement in  China’s internal 
conflicts, fearing such would only 
bring endless trouble for the Unit- 
ed States. Yet, the US govern- 
ment finally sank in the quagmire 
of ‘intervention. By the time of 
the victory of the Chinese revolu- 
tion, the United States had anoth- 
er chance to disengage itself com- 
pletely from the civil war and to 
prepare conditions for establishing 
normal relations with New China, 
yet US policy makers hesitated and 
failed to make up their mind for 
a decisive chance before it was too 
late. The result was the isolation 
of the two great nations from each 
other for a quarter of century. 


Now that the relationship be- 
tween the two countries has final- 
ly normalized, there are before the 
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dented opportunities. The United 
States is, however, faced again 


with a major choice: Whether it 
will seize the opportunity to set- 
tle once and for all this outstand- 
ing issue by wielding its influence 
in a positive way, or at least by 
disengaging itself completely” and 
sincerely from Chinese internal af- 
fairs. Or will the United States 
miss yet another golden opportu- 
nity because of its lack of fore- 
sight? The requirement for a 
choice may not be imminent. But, 
such a choice cannot be prolonged 
indefinitely, for the course of 
events often proceeds faster than 
one would expect. 


It is understood that the pro- 
motion of bilateral relations require: 
positive contributions from both 
sides, and it is not the authors’ 
opinion that China has exhausted 
all its efforts in other fields. 
However, this oné particular 
stumbling block in  Sino-US 
relations can only be removed 
by the United States through 
its full implementation of the 
principles laid down in the three 
communiques. Moreover, China 
has advanced the formula of “one 
country, two systems” for reuni- 
fication, showing the sincerity 
and realistic approach of its 
leaders in striving for a peaceful 
settlement of the question. This 
is a formula which, under the 
premise of one China, takes into 
full account the reality of Taiwan, 
and the interests of the people 
there, and in which the United 
States has all to gain and nothing 
to lose. Besides keeping its pres- 
ent economic interests on the 
island and its ties with the people 
there, the United States will be 
able to free itself from the ever- 
present dilemma and _ potential 
crisis. What is most important is 
that, with the major stumbling 
block removed, the two nations 
will be able to further their re- 
lationship in giant steps and, to- 
gether, make positive contributions 
to the stability and prosperity of 
the Asian-Pacific region. O 
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Going Full Circle: Brecht in Beijing 


The works of Bertolt Brecht, German poet, playwright and theatrical innovator, are 


finding new audiences in China. 


In this article, a Chinese stage director discusses 


the influences Brechtian drama is having on contemporary Chinese theatre. 


by CHEN YONG 


O many Chinese readers and 

playgoers, the name of the 
German poet, playwright and 
theatrical reformer Bertolt Brecht 
(1898-1956) may not be as_famil- 
iar as those of Shakespeare, Mol- 
iere; Ibsen, Chekhov or Stanislav- 
sky. This is because Chinese trans- 
lations and performances of his 
tich and fascinating plays, poems, 
works on theatrical theory and 
experience of stage directing have 
been few and late in coming. 


Using Marxist dialectics to guide 
his creative activities, Brecht made 
outstanding contributions to the 
progressive theatre prior to and 
after World War II, exerting great 
influence on Western intellectuals 
and theatrical reform in the world. 


He was interested in and in- 
fluenced by Chinese culture and 
art—an interest that China is 
now reciprocating in this era of 
intense social change, when both 
theatrical workers and audiences 
are exploring new modes of ex- 
pression. 


From my own experiences on 
two occasions (co-directing The 
Life of Galileo with my predeces- 
sor, Huang Zuolin, in 1979; and 
directing The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle this year), it dawned on me 
that Brecht was quite close to us 
and that he was not so difficult 
for the Chinese to understand. 


The author is a stage director as 
well as deputy director of the China 
Youth Art Theatre. : 
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When the three-hour-long The 
Life of Galileo was staged in Chi- 
na in 1979, the theatre was pack- 
ed for each performance in its 
three-month run. Many  play- 
goers wrote to us or attended fo- 
rums we held after the production. 
Some said that Brecht helped them 
ponder on life and know the world 
in a dialectical way. Others said 
that Brecht’s art had astonishingly 
unique impact; that his plays, so 
different from traditional drama, 
were very refreshing. In a word, 


‘the performance of his works had 


instilled the theatre with new life. 


The China Youth Art Theatre 
has always paid attention to the 
changing spiritual demands and 
aesthetic consciousness of the 
country’s younger generation. 
That is why, when we sponsored 
with other units China’s first for- 
um on Brecht last April, we also 
began rehearsing The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, which represents 
much of Brecht’s aesthetic aspira- 
tion. 


For this work, written in 1944, 
Brecht borrowed the plot of a 
Yuan Dynasty (1271-1368) Chi- 
nese play and reset it in ancient 
Russia. In the Middle Ages, a 
civil war erupts in Georgia. Dis- 
sident nobles overthrow the grand 
duke and kill the governor. The 
governor’s wife flees, leaving her 
son behind. A kind-hearted ser- 
vant woman finds the deserted 
boy and protects him from mar- 
auding bands of soldiers., She en- 
dures many hardships to bring up 
the boy. When the uprising ends, 
the governor’s wife sends people 
to retrieve the boy so she can in- 


herit the governor’s estate. She 
sues the servant woman. Yet the 
judge gives his verdict, by virtue 
of the chalk circle, that the boy 
should belong to his adopted 
mother — the servant woman. 


An outstanding work imbued 
with realism and humanitarianism, 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle stands 
for righteousness and eulogizes 
the kind and honest nature of the 
common people. Poetic and wit- 
ty, its characters vivid and finely 
delineated, the play gives actors 
and directors alike much scope to 
employ their talents. 


To find the links between the 
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of Brecht’s 
drama and our own traditions, we 
emphasize the use of various per- 
forming techniques from the Chi- 


aesthetic principles 


nese theatre — singing, talking, 
acting and acrobatics — to portray 
the numerous characters and to 
demonstrate stage behaviour and 
changing scenes. By the time, the 
actors and actresses are giving full 
play to their wisdom to expose the 
nature of life in society. The 
play’s over 90 characters were 
performed by 36 artists, with 
some creating six or seven roles 
in the course of the production. 
This forces us to avoid repetition 
and self-consciousness. We mod- 
elled characters’ masks after the 
facial makeup used in Beijing 
opera, and let the actors and ac- 
tresses use different voices and 
motions to portray their different 
roles. This gave the artists new 
wings of expression. While em- 
ploying their own experiences in 
their acting, they were allowed to 
portray their characters as they 
saw fit so that they could expe- 
rience a joy and freedom of crea- 
tion they had never felt before. 
Brecht’s work made us believe we 
could blaze a new trail for China’s 
performing arts. 


The original Caucasian Chalk 
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Circle used folk arias to tell the 
story and express the characters’ 
psychology. Our staging follows 
this narrative method faithfully. 
In addition, we make use of Chi- 
nese choreography, mime techni- 
ques and martial arts to illuminate 
various scenes. The handling of 
acoustics and lighting are also de- 
signed to immerse the audiences 
in the drama in an objective man- 
ner, instead of sharing the feelings 
of the characters in the usual way. 
All these experiments are aimed 
at giving performers and specta- 
tors alike more thought-provoking 
entertainment. As a result, au- 
diences participate more fully in 
the experience. Theatrical perfor- 
mances should not only help au- 
diences understand the world, but 
induce action to transform the 
world. This is 
sophical basis 
thetics. 


of Brecht’s aes- 


The study and application of 
Brecht’s theatrical art can not 
only help Chinese artists come 
into contact with the pulse of the 
contemporary world theatre; it can 
also stimulate our love and _ res- 
pect for the legacy and tradition 
of our own national theatrical 
arts, spur us on to explore new 
aesthetic principles and methods 


the real philo- 


of presentation. Brecht never ad- 
vocated simple imitation; he never 
used his theatrical ideas to shac- 
kle other people’s creativity. With 
his originality, he nurtured a whole 
generation of theatrical reformers 
who embraced artistic creativity, 
and inspired his audiences with 
new tastes and dialectical modes 
of thought. 


The performance of The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle gives our 
theatre new knowledge and new 
concepts; helps us find new ways 
and means. It also poses new 
problems and reveals new vistas 
for thinking. In short, Brecht 
helps us march better towards the 
future. He helps us avoid mark- 
ing ourselves only as the disciples 
of a single master, as has always 
happened before. We should look 
to the whole world, let everything 
good serve us and blaze our own 
trails, to create a theatrical art 
worthy of the name of the great 
Chinese nation. 


The China Youth Art Theatre’s 
production of The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle is different from 
Brecht’s own staging, produced in 
the 1950s by the Berlin Theatre. of 
the German Democratic Republic. 
It also differs from the perfor- 
mances of theatrical troupes in 
other countries. Our performance 
is designed for contemporary Chis 
nese audiences. It is Brecht’s 
play, but with our explanation 
and understanding. If Brecht 
were still alive and could attend 
our performance, he would agree 
with our new, loyal and reverent 
betrayal to his work, because, in 
the final analysis, simple imitation 
is not artistic creation. Oo 
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FROM THE CHINESE PRESS _ 


Open Policy Can Help Moral Growth 


from “GONGREN RIBAO” 


OME people think of China’s 

open policy as an unhealthy 
influence on the country’s ideolog- 
ical civilization. 


These critics would prefer that 
the nation keep a vigilant eye on 
its doors, saying too wide an open- 
ing though it might further material 
progress, will only impair ideolog- 
ical development. 


The open policy, however, is a 
complex, multi-faceted programme. 
Some people separate material and 
ideological civilizations in discuss- 
ing the reasons for Chinese 
poverty. These people contend, 
that while China’s material life 
is behind that of other coun- 
tries, its spiritual life is more ad- 
vanced. Such reasoning, however, 
is flawed. 


According to Marxist tenets, 
ideological civilization is built on 
a foundation of material civiliza- 
tion. Two points should be. clear 
when discussing the ideological 
civilization in foreign countries. 
First, the definition of foreign 
countries is not meant to include 
only capitalist nations, just as the 
term socialist is not. meant for 
China alone. China’s policy of 
opening to the outside world also 
includes opening to other socialist 
countries. Second, China’s ideolog- 
ical civilization embraces the most 
advanced ideology — Marxism and 
Leninism. This doctrine, however, 
does not encompass everything 
good in civilization, nor is it uni- 
que to socialist countries. Capital- 
ist ideology undoubtedly con- 
tains many decadent and = un- 
healthy influence for which we 
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should be on the alert. Capitalism 
also, however, has some valuable 
facets, to which we should be 
attentive. 


For example, the Chinese can 
learn from Western practices of 
politeness that might prompt a 
man to offer his seat on a crowded 
bus to a woman. 


Joseph V. Stalin appreciated 
American pragmatism, which 
is also a part of American 
ideological civilization. It must 
be pointed out that some 
people try to avoid speaking 


of the West’s ideological civiliza- 
tion because they are afraid to be 
labelled as people who “worship 
and flatter what is foreign.” The 
attitude of blind worship, however, 
is more reflected in material rather 
than in spiritual life. For instance, 
some Chinese advertisers tout their 
products, proclaiming they are com- 
posed of imported parts. 


Ideological civilization is the 
treasure of all mankind. We have 
no reason to shut our door in this 
respect. There are many corrupt 
elements in capitalist ideology and 
lifestyle. We should, however, be 
careful not to ignore its valuable 
and healthy aspects while resisting 
its decadence. 


An Amateur Translator 


from “LIAO WANG” | 
(Outlook Weekly) 


1 SHENGCHUN is a 40-year- 

old trolley-bus conductor, who 
failed his senior school examina- 
tions 24 years ago. Li, however, 
never stopped studying. 


As a conductor, Li often worked 
night shifts, leaving his days free 
for his studies. After two years 
the self-educated man had com- 
pleted all the subjects required of 
senior school students. Because Li 
had five younger sisters and broth- 
ers and his family was poor, he 
could not attend college, and so 
he had to continue his self-instruct- 
ed education. 


One day, Li read in the news- 
paper about a French captain who 
had learnt a dozen foreign _lan- 
guages through self-study and has 
compiled the world’s first Cunei- 
form Characters Dictionary, unveil- 


ing the enigma of ancient Egyptian 
culture. The report encouraged Li 
to study foreign languages on his 
own. 


Since his time was precious, Li 
developed his own efficient meth- 
ods for studying languages that 
involved writing the new words out 
on paper and then learning them 
by heart whenever he had 
free time. Li set a goal of 300 
words per day. His five English- 
Chinese dictionaries are all dog- 
eared with his daily usage. 


After years of daily study 
and dedication to a difficult goal, 
Li can now read 22 foreign langua- 
ges, including English, French, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese, Ital- 
ian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Ro- 
manian, Indonesian, Czech, Polish, 
Bulgarian, Persian, Urdu and 
Swahili. He has mastered some 
30,000 English words and 3,000 to 
5,000 words of other languages. 
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For his diligence and discipline, 


Li was given the title “assistant | 


translator” and awarded a prize by 
the National Workers’ Reading and 
Self-Study Organization. 


Beijing People’s 
Timetable 


from “BENING RIBAO” 
(Beijing Daily) 


{TH more and more people — 

men and women — holding 
down full-time jobs in China these 
days, time distribution has become 
increasingly important. 


The following represents how 
Beijing’s employed population on 
the average distribute their daily 
hours: 


— Eight hours, 11 minutes for 
work; 


—One hour, seven minutes 
spent travelling to and from work; 


--Nine hours, 14 minutes for 
sleeping and eating; 


— Two hours, 27 minutes for 
household chores; 


~~ Sixteen minutes for educating 
their children; 


— Fifty-six minutes for reading; 


— One hour, 50 minutes for re- 
creational activities. 


Men and women distribute their 
time differently, with women 
spending one hour more than men 
in doing housework, while men 
spending 15 to 34 minutes more 
than women reading. 


Some married women with chil- 
dren, however, spend as much as 
four hours each day in housekeep- 
ing. For them, therefore, a full- 
time job does not mean eman- 
cipation. Rather, it represents an 
increase in their daily burden. To 
solve this problem, the employment 
rate among married women with 
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children should be readjusted, 
while attention is paid to socializ- 
ing household gabour through de- 
veloping service trades. 


Have You Had 
Dinner? 


from “RENMIN RIBAO” 


(overseas edition) 
(People’s Daily) 


“Have you had dinner?” 
“Yes, and you?” 
“Yes, just now.” 


Instead of asking one another 
where they were going as a form 
of greeting, which is more common 
in urban China these days, people 
used to want to know if their 
friends had an empty stomach or 
not. Where and why this saluta- 
tion began, however, no one 
knows for sure. 


One guess is that these words 
were first exchanged because of 
past problems with feeding the 
population. China is a beautiful 
country full of rich resources. But, 
its people have suffered at times, 
and have endured some difficult 
periods when there was not enough 
to eat. 


Thus people’s first words to one 
another expressed their concern for 
their friends’ well-being, knowing 
that the chances that he or she ac- 
tually had not had dinner for a 
couple of days were very real. If 
someone had eaten; however, and 
responded as such, then one could 
be assured that his or her life was 
going well. 


The concern for whether one’s 
neighbours had eaten might also be 
historically traced to the ritual 
concern emperors showed for good 
harvests. After stressing the im- 
portance of feeding the people, 
emperors since ancient times 
would often make a ceremonial 
visit to the countryside and then 
to temples, to show the peasants 
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their interest in their harvests and 
to pray for bountiful crops. Yet, 
no feudal rulers had solved the 
problem of feeding China’s big 
population. 


Since the founding of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the per- 
capita annual grain consumption 
has risen from the 100 kilogrammes 
allotted before liberation to more 
than 400 kilogrammes today. It is 
perhaps as a result of this increase, 
and because of China’s now bounti- 
ful harvests that people less 
frequently ask after one another’s 
last meal. 
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BUSINESS AND TRADE 


Communications Growing Rapidly 


A sophisticated international 
telecommunication system will 
begin operating in China this 
month, making China one of the 
world’s countries now using the 
advanced method of communica- 


tion. 


The use of this sophisticated 
system is an endeavour by China 
to change its backward interna- 
tional telecommunications. In re- 
cent years, China has made great 
headway in the construction of in- 
frastructure facilities for its inter- 
national telecommunications. It 
now has established four ground 
satellite stations, three in Beijing 
and one in Shanghai. The Sino- 
Japanese underwater cable system 
will be repaired next year and 
there are land cable and micro- 
wave services between Guang- 
zhou and Hongkong. The interna- 
tional export bureaus. in Beijing 
and Shanghai have installed 2,000- 
line and 1,000-line programme- 


controlled telegraph exchanges 
respectively. The international 
programme-controlled telephone 


exchanges and automatic relay 
equipment will be put into service 
this year. Through such develop- 
ment, China now has direct com- 
munication circuits with 46 coun- 
tries and regions in the world. 


China also has started  tele- 
phone, telex, telegraph, photo tele- 
graph, express copy telegraph and 
data indexing services. Of the 
communication services, the tele- 
phone business has been growing 
at the fastest annual rate of 52 per- 
cent. It is expected that in the next 
few years the growth rate will be 
at least 35 percent. With 761. cir- 
cuits, China has established direct 


telephone relations with 30 coun: - 


tries and regions, while its interna- 
tional telex business has been 
growing at an average annual rate 
of 40 percent recently. With 2,100 
telex subscribers and 600 interna- 
tional telex circuits, automatic ex- 
changes have now become possible 
between China and other countries. 


Since 1982 China has radio fac- 
simile business ties’ with Japan, 
Singapore and Hongkong, and the 
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business volume ‘in this area bas 
been multiplying. Apart from ex- 
panding new business relations 
with Asian countries this year and 
the next, China will forge ties 
with ‘countries in Europe and 
North America. 


China started its information in- 
dexing business through the Italian 
data exchange network in 1983, 
and is now linked up with the 
US data network. It is expected 
that China will establish similar 
relations with some other countries 
this year. 


Apart from its electronic links 
with the world, China also has 
direct postal relations with 113 
countries and provides insured 
mail services. In order to expe- 
dite the delivery of mail, China 
opened an international express 
postal service in 1980 and has 
since established business rela- 
tions with 30 countries and regions 
including Japan, the United States, 
Britain, France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Hongkong. 
China has also opened insured let. 
ter and parcel business with 100 
countries and regions. 


Cities Secure More 
Foreign Contracts 


In September while foreign busi- 
ness people were wondering 


whether China would add new 


limits to the amount of foreign in- 
vestment in the country, a number 
of provinces and cities in the 


-coastal areas and in the interior 


held a series of trade talks aimed 
at absorbing foreign capital and 
importing advanced technologies. 
Among the success recorded at 
these meetings are the following: 


e Sixty-six contracts valued at 
US$35 million were signed at the 
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Shanxi ‘International Economic 
and Technological _ Co-operation 
Symposium. More than one-third 
of the projects involved the import 
of foreign capital, accounting for 
50 percent of the total volume of 
business. The number of contracts 
signed with Britain, France and the 
Federal] Republic of Germany ac- 
counted for .37 percent of the con- 
tracts. “ 


e At the first Anhui Interna- 
tional Economic and Trade Talks 
attended by 860 foreign business 
people from 26 countries and 
regions, the province signed 572 
contracts, letters of intent and 
agreements with foreign investors. 
The volume of import and export 
business amounted to US$100 mil- 
lion, of which US$36 million is 
slated for importing technologies 
and equipment. 


e@ Seventy contracts totalling 
US$41 million were signed at the 
Hebei International Economic and 
Technological Co-operation Import 
and Export Fair. Thirty-one agree- 
ments valued at US$82 million 
were also signed. The value of 
export ran to US$46.45 million. 
Among the 93 export commodities, 
textiles accounted for 63 percent. 


e About 100 contracts totalling 
US$57 million were signed at the 
first International Investment and 
Import and Export Fair in Shen- 
yang which has been invested with 
the power to do business in- 
dependently with foreign countries 
this year. Officials from the north- 
eastern city signed five contracts 


valued at US$30 million for the im- 


port of foreign capital, 80 contracts 
worth US$21 million for the export 
of goods, and 16 contracts totalling 
US$6 million for the import of 


technologies, equipment and raw - 


and. semi-finished materials with 
foreign exchange. In addition, the 
Shenyang officials also signed 
seven agreements and 13 letters of 
intent with foreign business people. 


e At the week-long Zhejiang 
International Economic and Trade 
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Symposium, the provincial officials 
signed with foreign investors 12 
contracts or letters of intent total- 
ling US$30 million for establishing 
joint ventures and other enterprises 
to be operated through compensa- 
tion trade. Zhejiang’s major export 
commodities include canned food, 
aquatic products, rabbit fur, silk, 
satin and hardware products. 


Agriculture Fair 
Slated for Beijing 


The Beijing international agri- 
cultural fair, which will be held 


under the auspices of the Cahners 


Exposition Group of the United 
States and will be attended by 
1,000 businessmen from 230 com- 
panies of 11 countries and regions, 
will be held from November 4 to 
10. 


On display at the fair will in- 
clude agricultural machinery, 
poultry and livestock breeding 
machines, as well as equipment for 
processing vegetables, grain and 
fruit. 


Participants will attach great 
importance to this fair. Agricul- 
tural ministers from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Canada 
and agricultural officials from six 
US states are expected to attend 
the fair. During the fair China 
will hold talks with foreign busi- 
nessmen on livestock production, 
processing and production equip- 
ment for aquatic, farm and side- 
line products, the processing, pre- 
servation, transport and storage of 
fruit and seek co-operation with 
them in these fields. 


This fair will be the second ma- 
jor international agricultural ex- 
hibition since the 12-nation exhibit 


organized by the China Council 


the Promotion of Interna- 
The fair 


for 
tional Trade in 1978. 


is expected to offer the Chinese | 


agricultural departments an.oppor- 
tunity to better understand ad- 


vanced overseas technology and 
equipment, so as to expedite 
China’s agricultural modernization. 


News in Brief 


e China has made rapid pro- 
gress in proceeding with the 
projects and labour service pro- 
grammes contracted for Guam and 


- Saipan with the United States. Six 


Chinese companies have taken up 
15 projects and three labour ser- 
vice programmes in the two US 
territories, involving 600 people. In 
addition, China also has bought a 
fish farm in Guam. 


e The Shanghai World Trade 
Centre was set up in Shanghai last 
month. The centre is intended to 
facilitate the flow of information 
between Shanghai and the Shang- 
hai Economic Zone on the one 
hand and world trade centres in 


‘other countries and regions on the 


other. The centre’s management 
will also be responsible for 
organizing economic and_ trade 


activities. 


e On September 20 China began 
implementing the policy of export 
licence control over 21 products. 
The newly licensed products in- 
clude labour protection gloves, silk 
and satin, ceramics, frozen prawns, 
Chinese chestnuts, Hami melon, 
oolong tea, bristle brushes, bean- 
dregs and soybean cakes, cassia 
bark, ramie and textiles, flax, 
hemp, bluish dogbane and jute 
fabrics, . gunnysacks, toilet paper, 
Pian Zai Huang (a traditional Chi- 
nese medicine), chloromycetin, 
Tianjin pears and Shatian pomelos. 


e® The Finnish government will 
loan China 50 million Finnish 
marks for development. 


The loan, to be repaid in 25 
years and set at an annual interest 
rate of 0.75 percent, will be 
granted, together with export and 
commercial credits, in the form of - 
mixed loans. 
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Ewenkis Display Customs, Arts 


An Ewenki woman in traditional cos- 
tume has her two braids wrapped in 
embroidered and silver-edged cloth. 


An exhibition about northeast 
China’s Ewenki people, their his- 
tory, customs and arts was recently 
held in the Nationalities Cultural 
Palace in Beijing. 


Centuries ago Ewenkis roamed 
the areas northeast of Lake Baikal 
and the upper reaches of the 
Heilongjiang River, engaging in 
fishing and hunting, and raising 
reindeer. The Ewenkis, whose 
name+means people who -live in 
mountains and forests, have no 
written language, but speak three 
different dialects from the Altay 
family of languages. 


Because of a series of migrations 
throughout their history, the 
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Ewenkis have lived under a variety 
of social structures and economies. 
Before 1949, while most Ewenkis 
lived under a feudal system, a 
small number living in the deep 
forests were beginning to emerge 
from a primitive form of society, 
in which extended communes were 
made up of families. Under this 
system, each family commune was 
its own economic unit. The unit, 
composed of grandparents, uncles, 
husbands, children, etc. would 
hunt together and then divide the 
catch equally among the smaller 


family units of parents and 
children. 
Before 1949, most of the 


Ewenkis believed in a primitive 
religion called Samanism, while 
others followed the Orthodox 


Eastern Church. As Samanists, 
the Ewenkis worshipped animals, 
totems, and ancestors. When a 
bear was caught, the Ewenkis 
hung the dead bear's five vital 
organs, its head and bones from a 
tree and let the elements “bury” 
the animal. Later, the Ewenkis 
would come to worship the animal 
with offerings of tobacco while 
they knelt and pretended to cry. 
For the Ewenki tribes who lived 
by herding, each had one bird as 
its totem, or symbol of worship. 
When the sacred bird flew over 
their heads, the tribesmen would 
sprinkle milk into the air to pay 
their respect to the bird. Killing 
or hurting of the totem bird was 
forbidden. 


The Ewenkis used tree burials 


, RRKRRKKKMRKKKRRKNNRNURANLKKKRRRRKLKARKRARRKKKRRRKKLLELK 


— 


A scene from the dance drama “Wild Geese Returning to the East,” 
performed by dancers of the Ulanqab League of Inner Mongolia. 


The drama is based on a true story from 1770, in which the nomadic 
Mongolian tribe, Tuerhute, left its native land for the lower reaches of the 


Volga River. 


[ Once there the Russian czar, tried to force the tribe to become 
Russian nationals and to convert to the Orthodox Eastern Church. 


The 


Mongolians, however, refused, and after a violent uprising which lasted 19 
months and ended with 100,000 of the 170,000 dead, the Mongolians returned 


to China. 
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for humans. When a person died, 
the Ewenkis would put ‘the body 
in a coffin or wrap it with birch 
bark, and then fix the coffin high 
up in trees. Only recently have 
the Ewenkis begun burying their 
dead in the earth. 


Today among the monogamous 
Ewenkis, the traditional “elope- 
ment’ is still popular in some 


areas. Young couples in love 
choose a night during which 
woman will escape from her 


family to a yurt prepared by the 
bridegroom’s parents. That night 
after an old woman waiting in the 
yurt combs the bride’s eight plaits 
into two, the marriage becomes 
legal. 


Dancing is the major event at 
Ewenki weddings. The dancers 
‘are usually women, who sing as 
they dance unaccompanied by 
musical instruments. The women 
usually dance in groups, moving 
their hands back and forth, up and 
down. Their dancing is simple 
and rhythmic, reflecting their 
tough, out-going and optimistic 
character. 


The Beijing exhibit has quite a 
few pictures of Ewenkis with their 
reindeer. Hunting is the major eco- 


A stuffed reindeer — the Ewenki’s major form of transportation — on 
display in Beijing. 


nomic activity of the Ewenkis, and 
the reindeer is their major mode of 
transportation. Reindeer designs 
are found everywhere in Ewenkis’ 
lives. The artistic designs on their 
reindeer saddles are especially 
colourful. 


The ~- Ewenkis’ 
paintings are strongly religious. 
The “Saman suit,” a_ religious 
garment, is central to the practice 
of Samanism, with designs of the 
sun and moon, birds, animals and 


clothes and 


Leather bags with reindeer designs, and o birch skin bucket. 


stars. Their paintings mainly 
drawn with black ink have gods 
as the main subjects. 


The Ewenkis live in the Greater 
Hinggan Mountains region, where 
the white birch is the most beauti- 
ful among all the other trees. 
Birch bark is pliable and good for 
making utensils and ornaments. It 
was used by the northerners 5,000 
years ago. In the exhibition hall, 
the bark bowls, boxes, basins, 
match boxes, needle box, buckets 
and boats are all carved, printed, 
or painted with geometrical lines, 
flowers and animals. The crafts- 
men add rhythms to the designs 
with splashes of colours. 


Embroidery is almost always 
present on Ewenki clothing. The 
Ewenkis’ very sophisticated em- 
broidering skills result in gayly- 
coloured clothing and accessories. 


In an attempt to preserve the 
rich Ewenki heritage, during the 
36 years since liberation, the 
government has given special 
attention to protecting the Ewenki 
culture by, among other things, 
appointing experts to collect and 
compile books like Ewenki Folk 
Songs, Ewenki Vocabularies and 
Folk Tales of Ewenki. 
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Chinese Pottery and Porcelain 


Before the rest of the world even 
knew such things existed, the an- 
cient Chinese were creating a 
whole new art form out of earth 
materials. . The book Chinese Pot- 
tery and Porcelain by the Foreign 
Languages Press traces the 7900- 
year history of this art form from 
its beginnings to its golden age and 
wide impact on world culture to 


its decline and current renaissance. 


The authors are Li Zhiyan, 


ceramics researcher at the Palace 
Museum’s ceramic, department and 
at the Museum of Chinese History, 
and Cheng Wen, FLP editor. The 
former is author or co-author of 
two books and over 40 articles on 
ceramics; the latter wrote two 
chapters of the book. 


While paying due attention to 
the highly decorative ceramic 
pieces from China that are world 
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famous, the authors put equal em- 
phasis on the development over 
centuries of the processes that pro- 
duced them. The book is a veri- 
table atlas of China’s ceramic pro- 
duction, describing in detail the 
clays, glazes, kilns and firings, the 


’ decorative arts, organizations of 


craftsmen, the role of feudal rulers 
and the impact of trading and ex- 
ports. 


The book traces the origin of pot- 
tery to the Neolithic era in China 
(approximately 8000 to 2000 BC). 
With the mineral-rich Chinese 
earth providing an abundant as- 
sortment of raw materials and the 
traditional inventiveness of the 
Chinese labouring people provid- 
ing the motivé power, China’s 
early ceramic technology develop- 
ed steadily. 


Clay firing that started out at 


the cooking fire level over time de- 
veloped into multi-chambered kilns 
with flues and grates to control 
heat. Potters learnt to select, 
wash and mix clay for maximum 
workability and strength, devised 
simple potters wheels and started 
labour division. Decorative paint- 
ing developed along with all this, 
and by 6000 BC pots carried geo- 
metric designs and painted repre- 
sentations of birds, fish, plants and 
human figures. 


The advanced degree of ceramic 
expertise, plus abundant deposits 
in China of a fine, white clay call- 
ed kaolin, led in due time to a 
landmark invention: the discovery 
of porcelain. According to the au- 
thors, the origin of porcelain in 
China can now be placed as early 
as the 16th century BC, in the 
Shang and Zhou Dynasties. Chi- 


From left to right: A miniature clay house from 
the Eastern Han Dynasty (25-220) finished with 
green glaze, a blue porcelain wine container 


of the Northern Dynasties (386-581), and a 
cloissonne vase from 


the Ming Dynasty 


(1368-1644). 
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nese craftsmen over the next sev- 
eral centuries refined and develop- 
ed porcelain making into a high art 
famed and imitated all over the 
world. 


The earliest version of the new 
ware was celadon or protoceladon, 
dark green or darker in color and 
of a rougher texture than the por- 
celain that came later. But it was 
a true porcelain: made of kaolin, 


feldspar and quartz and fired to a 


rock-like hardness at a temperature 
of 1,200° F, and about twice that of 
pottery. By the Han Dynasty (206 
BC-220AD), celadon ware was be- 
ing fired in hillside “dragon kilns” 
and traded throughout China. 


By the end of the Northern Dy- 
nasties (about 575 AD), the dis- 
covery of white porcelain again 
changed the direction of China’s 
ceramic art, according to the au- 
thors. Through the Tang, the Song 
and the dynasties beyond, Chinese 
ceramic craftsmen vied with one 
another to produce perfect porce- 
lain, hard as crystallized rock and 
delicate as fine jade. 


Kilns all across China turned out 


vessels, tableware, ceremonial 
pieces and a variety of other ware: 
lamps, stoves, tables, cabinets, 


headrests and bells. Many individ- 
ual and regional styles developed 
and the art of decoration flourish- 
ed. By the Ming Dynasty (1368- 
1644) porcelain decoration resem- 
bled fine painting in detail and col- 
our. Polychrome underglaze pat- 
terns were highly developed, blue 
and white designs had reached per- 
fection and cloisonne enamel was 
being combined with porcelain. 


During these same centuries, ac-’ 


cording to the authors, the art of 
Chinese porcelain was spreading to 
the rest of the world: to Korea as 
early as 918 AD and to Japan in 
the 13th century. In that same 


century, 1,000 Chinese craftsmen ° 


were invited to Persia to make por- 
celain and the art spread across the 
Middle East, reaching Italy by the 
15th. century: and Holland by the 
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17th century, where Delft blue 
ware showed’ strong Chinese in- 
fluence. 


The period of the Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1911) saw the art of Chinese 
pottery and porcelain at its highest 
peak and also saw its decline amid 
the ruins of the fading Qing em- 


pire. But before the decline, the 
authors point out, production 
vigour and design excellence 


flourished. The porcelain centre at 
Jingdezhen, for example, had 200 
or 300 private kilns, several thous- 
and households making porcelain 
and more than 100,000 craftsmen. 
The book states: ‘Qing porcelain 
craftsmanship excelled in ... fine 
paste, lustrous glaze and exquisite 
carving. Blue and white, poly- 
chrome, famille rose (a naturalistic 


painting style in soft colours), 
cloisonné enamel and _ coloured 
glazes in a great variety of 


shades... surpassed the achieve- 
ments of the Ming.” — 


The decline of Chinese ceramic 
arts in the 100 years before Libera- 
tion paralleled the decline of Chi- 
nese society during that time and 
in the same manner, was reversed 
after Liberation. At present, many 
of the ceramic production areas 
famed in ancient times are active 
again: Jingdezhen in Jiangxi Prov- 
ince, Liling County in Hunan, 
Tangshan and Handan in Hebei, 
Shiwan and Chaoan in Guang- 
dong, Dehua County in Fujian, Yi- 
xing County in Jiangsu, Longquan 
and Wenzhou in Zhejiang and 
Zibo in Shandong are the main 
areas listed by the authors. 


In their words: “Almost every 
area in China produces ceramics. 
Ancient ceramic art flourishes 
again, ceramic products of differ- 
ent places preserving distinct na- 
tional style and rich local colour. 
The pottery and. porcelain of the 
new China contend for beauty as 
lovely flowers in a garden.” 


In 209 pages, Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain has 10 chapters, 
sketches and drawings, maps and 


descriptions of ancient kiln sites, 
and a 48-page section of photos of 
outstanding. ceramic works from 
the primitive to the contemporary 
eras, most of them in full colour. 

: — Rick Shanov 
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Hong Bo, Gu Qun and Zhang 
Shichun, whose works are prized for their 
artistic and decorative value. 


Liang Dong, 


Rue, 
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BLUE SKY = 


BLUE SKY TOOTHPASTE 


Blue Sky Toothpaste, produced by the 
Tianjin Toothpaste Factory, is a refreshing 
way to brush your teeth and fight tooth 
decay. The spearmint flavour keeps your 
breath fresh for hours. It was awarded the 
state gold medal for fine quality in 1981. 


